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For More Flavortul Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


° Pure White Rye 

@ Pure Light Rye 

@ Pure Cream Rye 

@ Pure Cream Special Rye 
e Pure Dark Rye 

@ Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


® Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
MeliteM ally el-lailia <-)| 








“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Mnternati: ronal 


VWR'Litine COMPA N Y 












Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 
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>) . ou can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic - 

string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results . . . the same results . . . every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


niformity 
RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 






Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET 
LoaF SPECIAL, EAco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
KyRoL, OccIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

Roya. PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 





See you at 
ARBA CONVENTION 
March 17-20 


in New Orleans 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179. 


ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
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for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
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changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
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Executive Vice President and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice 
President; Don E. Rogers, Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, 
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urer; Richard L. Ostlund, Office Manager; W. O. Buchkosky, 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


mill 











ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Centenmial wits. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ry + feet 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR * vit ~ bo 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 













Terminal 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR yi m it 


BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 1 
f Storage 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
|, Good Sheeting =Good Texture....Good Texture=Increased Sales 














Bay State Flours.... 


~~ UNS NIFORM ERANCE 
UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLER 
Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 
—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 
Dux- 28 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 
you want ‘em... 





ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 


paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


ana 


Smooth | 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets—-Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 
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You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 


Bemis « 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Small Paper Bags Burlap Bags 








Bemilin (Dress Print) 


Cotton Bags Bemis Special Thread 





. Becote White Blue- 
Cotton Sheeting Bags : lined Flour Bags 














Sweetheart Cake promotion dons 


Thousands of bakers have proved the popularity of 
Sweetheart Cake since first it was introduced in 1938. 
They found that customers love the beauty and tasti- 
ness of a heart-shaped white cake, frosted with pink 
icing. They like the idea of a “‘special’’ cake for Valentine 
giving... and eating. 


The 1957 Sweetheart Cake promotion is the result of 
continued development and improvement... and prom- 
ises even greater profits. The cake has a new look, 
topped by heart-enclosed kissing sweethearts and set 


off by a lacy doily. And General Mills offers you a 


hard-selling promotion kit containing: a full-color quem 


poster, plastic cake ornament, window streamer, doily, 
salesgirl’s headband, direct mail postcard, cake box 
band and promotion-formula booklet of newspaper ads, 
displays and radio-T'V scripts. 


That’s Not All! This year you can get an attractive 
cake stand for counter display plus heart-shaped metal 
pans and cake boards. 


Talk to your General Mills salesman about your 1957 





Here are your promotion materials to 


art sell Sweetheart Cake for Valentine’s Day 


CAKE 
ORNAMENT 


® 





weetheart (ake 


ORDER YOURS TODAY FOR FEBRUARY 14 


| ne neonanraenanecammasenee 


Moe ds i 








HEART-SHAPED | 
METAL PANS ~ 











| «BAKERY NAME 

ee | appress | PHONE 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER MATS ina DIRECT MAIL 

PROMOTION BOOKLET POSTCARD 











“new look” for profits in 57! 


Sweetheart Cake promotion materials. He’ll see that Order your 1957 Sweetheart Cake promotion 


@ate~@ YOU get yours in plenty of time for early planning. Ask materials from your General Mills Salesman. 
him, too, about Softasilk Cake Flour for Sweetheart i oust 


Cake ... the flour designed to make your cakes taste 
as delicious as they look. 


+ 
BAKERY SALES SERVICE | Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Because we are bakery flour specialists, our contacts with 
our baker-customers are necessarily based on a complete 
understanding of bakers’ problems, bakers’ requirements 
. .. and actuated by the sincere desire to provide 
constant dependable service. 

That’s why our contacts with grain growers and suppliers 
are more definite, more detailed and exacting . . . with 
dependable baking perfection in mind, always. 

That’s why we invest millions of dollars each year in 

the finest wheats of each new crop. 

That’s why we select, pre-test, purchase and store only 
those wheats that will best produce the flours 

certain to fulfill bakers’ requirements. 

And that’s why the men who mill every Commander-Larabee 
flour are specialists, experienced in milling 

dependable bakery flours. 





Commander-Larabee 


*Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour e Airy Fairy Cake Flour e 
Gigantic e Minneapolis Best e Commander e Maplesota e Bakemaster e Sun Loaf e Larabee’s Best e Cream Loaf 
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BAKERY * 


FLOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


Myti-Strong e Miss Minneapolis 
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Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. 


Calls Meeting 


CHICAGO — A mass meeting of 
soft wheat millers, sponsored by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
will be held at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Friday, Jan. 25. It 
will be a one-day meeting, convening 
at 9:30 a.m. with James E. Skidmore, 
president, NSWMA, and president, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
presiding. The announcement was 
made by Paul M. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Going into the current crop with 
no carry-over of soft wheat, with 
acreage allotments reduced in propor- 
tion to the national reduction, and in 
some states, particularly the white 
wheat states of Michigan and New 
York, heavy deposits to the soil bank, 
soft wheat millers have been appre- 
hensive about their supplies for do- 
mestic needs. The requirements for 
the present crop have been stretched 
by unusual yields in a few states, 
but these high yields may not be 
counted on from year to year. It is to 
study this general supply situation, 
as influenced by current government 
policies and heavy soft wheat exports, 
that the meeting has been called. 

Short reports of acreage, condition 
and crop prospects will be made on 
a state-by-state basis. A full discus- 
sion of and a determination of indus- 
try policy will follow the presenta- 
tion of these reports. The state re- 
porters are L. R. Bowman, Sikeston, 
Mo.; Ralph H. Brown, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; R. C. Bryson, Statesville, N.C.; 
W. G. Catron, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; C. R. 
Crawford, Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. 
Holmes, Chelsea, Mich.; Dr. C. A. 
Lamb, Wooster, Ohio; S. H. Rogers, 
Jr., Washington, DC., and Charles S. 
Woods, Albion, N.Y. 

Reports on the reception given the 
proposals of USDA for new wheat 
standards and the Walsh-Healey 
wage determination hearing, as they 
particularly affect soft wheat sup- 
plies and operations will be given by 
W. H. Bowman, president, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, and Frank A. 
Yost, manager, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. 

Between business sessions of this 
meeting, all guests are invited to a 
complimentary luncheon at which 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, will speak. U.S. Senator-elect 
Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, 
may also attend this luncheon. 

The board of directors of NSWMA 
will hold its annual mid-winter meet- 
ing Thursday evening, Jan. 24, dur- 
ing the dinner hour. Business matters 
wiil be handled then to keep the next 
day’s program free of any time-con- 
suming detail. 


India to Purchase 


Additional Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
amendment of wheat or wheat flour 
Purchase Authorization No. 39-01 is- 
sued to India under Title I of Public 
Law 480. The authorization, as 
amended, provides for the purchase 
of an additional $22,136,000 worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat or wheat flour. 

The original authorization provides 


(Continued on page 52) 
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USDA Expected to Ask Congress for 
Another Billion in PL 480 Funds 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will immediately 
ask Congress to authorize expansion 
of Public Law 480 funds by an ad- 
ditional billion dollars between now 
and the time the law is due to ex- 
pire. 

This authorization, if granted, 
would not require an appropriation 
act by Congress since the PL 480 
legislation covers use of Commodity 
Credit Corp. funds, which are reim- 
bursable through other means with- 
in the government. 

Foreign Agricultural Service of- 
ficials say they now have on hand 
requests for additional PL 480 deals 
amounting to as much as half a bil- 
lion dollars, and they cannot meet 
these requests because of a shortage 
of authorized expenditures. 

It may be noted in this connection 
that several weeks ago The North- 


western Miller reported that for all 
new programs FAS was in effect out 
of money, except for a program like 
that of Brazil which had been pre- 
viously earmarked on FAS account 
books. 

The Brazilian deal has been ap- 
proved in advance of the conclusion 
of the loan agreement instrument, 
which is part and parcel of the over- 
all commodity agreement. 

These PL 480 loan agreements are 
administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration, which 
controls the use of the loaned-back 
local currencies. Under these deals 
where the U.S. sells its agricultural 
commodities for local currencies, it 
loans back to the receiving country 
a most substantial part of the local 
funds for development purposes 
within the country. 

It is understood that the American 
Power & Light Co., Electric Bond & 
Share Corp. and the American Cyan- 
amid Corp. will participate in the use 
of the Brazilian loan. 


PL 480 Deal With Brazil Completed; 
400,000 Tons Wheat Set for This Year 


WASHINGTON—The conclusion of 
a Public Law 480 agreement be- 
tween Brazil and the U.S. fhis week 
means that during this current crop 
year the U.S. will ship to Brazil 400,- 
000 tons of wheat, part of which 
will definitely include wheat flour. 

The quantity of flour which may 
move has not been disclosed. The 
balance of the 3-year agreement will 
include annual exports of 700,000 
tons of wheat to Brazil from the 
U.S. for the fiscal years 1958-59. Such 
shipments will also include wheat 
flour, it is said. 

In addition to the exports of wheat 


and wheat flour for the 3-year period 
the agreement will include exports 
of lard amounting to five million 
dollars and 1.5 million dollars for 
procurement of vegetable oils. 

The above dollar totals do not in- 
clude ocean freight, which will be 
covered in a separate authorization. 

It is expected that, except for the 
flour authorization, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will act prompt- 
ly to issue procurement authoriza- 
tions to get this commodity move- 
ment started. This agreement has 
been delayed for more than six 
months, due to some delicate domes- 
tic problems in Brazil. 
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Pakistan Asks 
For 3-Year Deal 
In U.S. Grain 


WASHINGTON—Although the ap- 
proval of the U.S.-Brazil deal under 
Public Law 480 for U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses appears to have con- 
cluded the last surplus commodity 
deals for this fiscal year, the Paki- 
stan government is currently asking 
for a substantial deal for U.S. grain 
over a 3-year period starting this 
year. The Pakistan request parallels 
that of India and Brazil. It is ex- 
pected that if Congress will approve 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
request for an _ authorization of 
authority to commit an additional 
one billion dollars for PL 480 use, 
the USDA will go ahead on the Paki- 
stan request. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Market Receipts 
Climb at Toledo 


TOLEDO—Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market climbed to 10,750,704 
bu. in November, as compared with 
9,172,727 in the preceding month and 
11,551,745 bu. in November, 1955, the 
Toledo Board of Trade reported. 

Receipts in November were led by 
corn with 8,772,861 bu. Others were 
wheat, 892,034 bu.; oats, 218,180 bu., 
and soybeans, 864,975 bu. 

In the same month a year ago re- 
ceipts included corn, 9,224,631 bu.; 
wheat 781,833 bu.; oats, 328,324 bu., 
and soybeans, 1,212,344 bu. 

November’s shipments totaled 
7,939,404 bu., as against 4,977,145 bu. 
in the preceding month and 7,599,066 
bu. in November, 1955. 





CCC Grain Storage Program Passing 
Expansion Peak, USDA Officials Say 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is apparently nearing 
the end of the largest grain storage 
expansion in history, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


The U.S. corn crop during the past 
year was large and USDA cfficials 
expect relatively tight storage situa- 
tions in some regions of the middle 
west at corn “take-over time” next 
summer, but there are definite signs 
that nationwide the peak of the 


emergency may be over. Reports 
reaching USDA indicate increased 
availability of normal storage space 
in general grain producing areas. 

USDA said vigorous sales efforts 
have moved increasing volumes of 
accumulated surplus stocks and the 
new Soil Bank also paves the way for 
production adjustments in major sur- 
plus stocks. 

When surpluses began to pile up 
after World War II, and again when 
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BREAD AND FLOUR ENRICHMENT—A report on the history of 
bread and flour enrichment is made by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
first chairman of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 


Research Council ...........000.8 
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the special demands of the Korean 
outbreak slacked off, serious storage 
shortages developed. To meet the 
emergency, USDA initiated special 
assistance programs to expand com- 
mercial, cooperative, farmer and CCC 
storage. 

The special CCC storage has been 
regarded as emergency space, to be 
provided only when normal commer- 
cial facilities were not adequate, 
USDA officials said. Up to this time, 
however, the mounting needs for stor- 
age have required a broad expansion 
program. 

Here are the highlights of that pro- 
gram, as reported at year-end by 
USDA: 

Bins: In June, 1949, CCC owned 
only 45 million bushels of bin-type 
capacity that could be used for stor- 
ing CCC-owned grain. As surpluses 
began to build up, CCC found it 
necessary to buy more and more bins. 
By the end of 1952, bin capacity had 
been increased to 552 million bushels. 
Mounting surpluses required further 
purchases, and by June, 1954, capacity 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Cereal Chemists 
Told of Recent 
Starch Research 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. James W. 
Evans, director of research for the 
American Maize Products Co., Roby, 
Ind., spoke to the December meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
on the subject of “Modified Starches,” 
at Jax Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Evans told the the progress 
made the last few years to bring 
about starch pastes and films of 
greater clarity, and said that the 
consumer industry has been “very 
receptive” to these improvements. 

“These developments were more 
the result of careful drying—nothing 
startling — just painstaking work,” 
said Dr. Evans. 

Dr. Evans told of the progress 
of his company’s work in the field of 
investigation of the hot and cold 
pastes, the mildly oxidized starches, 
and then went on to tell in some de- 
tail of the problems involved in 
working with cross-linked, inhibited 
starches. He went back to the early 
introduction of experiments with 
waxy maize and explained some of 
the problems of viscosity, tempera- 
ture breakdown and jell control. He 
explained the effect of acids and 
sugar on starches, and told of some 
of the more steep breakdowns 
brought about by such experiments, 
particularly in fruit pie fillings and 
similar products. 

“There are some weaknesses to 
products we have developed, such as 
the stability of the jells in fruit pie 
fillings at low temperatures—which 
is not all it should be,” said Dr. 
Evans. 

Dr. Evans told AACC members 
that his company has gone so far as 
to superimpose other treatments on 
starches to counteract jell forma- 
tion, and that such treatments “do 
work.” 

“There are other interesting pos- 
sibilities for these modified starches 
in the textile and printing fields,” 
said Dr. Evans. “One thing is cer- 
tain,” he said, “we have moved from 
a processing to a chemistry industry 
as the result of this work.” 

The Northwest Section will meet 
again Jan. 25, at which time Ather- 
ton Bean, president of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will speak 
on the subject “The Businessman’s 
View of Our Business.” 
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Dean Mock 


Dean Mock Goes to 


Kansas City in New 
Pillsbury Mills Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president in charge of the 
bakery products division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dean Mock to a newly 
created position as regional manager, 
bakery flour sales, in Kansas City for 
Pillsbury’s bakery products division. 
Mr. Mock was formerly field sales 
manager at the division headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Mock, in liaison with Minne- 
apolis headquarters, will direct the 
sales of all Pillsbury’s hard winter 
wheat bakery flours through the bak- 
ery products division, and in addition 
will have responsibility for flour sales 
to a selected list of bakery accounts. 

He has been associated with Pills- 
bury’s bakery sales for more than 
20 years. Before going to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Minneapolis in 
1955, he was located in Dallas for a 
number of years, first as bakery 
branch manager and later as bakery 
district manager. A member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers and a former member of the 
Dallas and Minneapolis Sales Execu- 
tives Club and the Dallas Bakers 
Club, Mr. Mock is well known in 
Southwest milling and baking circles. 





Standard Milling Co. Reports Greater 
Net Profit Despite Smaller Sales Volume 


KANSAS CITY—Greater net profit 
despite smaller dollar sales volume 
in the period Sept. 1-Nov. 30, 1956, 
is reported by the Standard Milling 
Co. 

A quarterly comparative statement 
of profit and loss shows that in 
the quarter ended Nov. 30, 1956, 
income from sale of goods and serv- 
ices amounted to $4,630,020, compared 
with $4,661,636 in the corresponding 
period last year. Profit for the quar- 
ter this year amounted to $93,454, 
compared with $89,934 last year. Pro- 
vision for federal and state taxes on 
income amounted to $110,776 in the 
quarter this year compared with 
$103,004 last year. 

Expenses of selling, advertising and 
administration amounted to $453,651. 
Last year in the same quarter these 
expenses totaled $445,971. 


Standard Milling Co. 


Comparative Statement of Profit 
and Loss 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 
1956 1955 
Income from sale of 
goods and services. . $4,630,020 $4,661,636 
Cost of goods 
and services . 3,900,143 3,982,505 
GROSS PROFIT ..$ 729,877 $ 679,131 
Selling, advertising 
and administration 
a 153,651 $45,971 
PROFIT FROM 
OPERATIONS .$ 276,226 $ 233,150 
Deductions from 
eee ee 71,996 ig 2 
PROFIT BEFORE 
INCOME 
ARI 6.0.0-<.0:68§ 204,290 $ 192,938 
Provision for federal 
and state taxes on 
SP eer wari 110,776 103,004 
PROFIT FOR THE 
QUARTER ....$ 93,454 $ 89,934 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 1955, reclassified to 


include state income taxes. 
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Wheat Production 7% Higher 
Than 1955, But 13% Below 
Average, Summary Shows 


WASHINGTON—Tne produc ‘ion of 
all wheat in 1956, totaling 997 mil- 
lion bushels, was nearly 7% larger 
than the 1955 crop of 935 million 
bushels, but 13% smaller than the 
average of 1,148 million bushels, ac- 
cording to the annual crop sum- 
mary of tzxe Crop Reporting Board, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Land seeded to wheat in the fall 
of 1955 and spring of 1956 totaled 
6).7 million acres. 4% more than 
the acreage seeded for the 1955 crop 
but more than 14 million acres be- 
low average. Abandonment and diver- 
sion in 1956 amounted to 18.0% or 
109 million acres compared with 
18.8% or 11 million acres in 1955. 

Total acreage of wheat harvested 
for grain in 1956 was 49.8 million 
acres, 5% abov2 previous year but 
nearly a fourth below average. 

Yield per harvested acre at 20.0 
bu. exceeded the record high of 19.8 
bu. in 1955 and was well above the 
average of 17.1 bu. 


Winter Wheat 

Production of winter wheat this 
year is estimated at 735 million bush- 
els. This is a relatively small winter 
wheat crop, the third smallest since 
1942. Production this year was 4% 
larger than 1955 but 16% smaller 
than average. The smaller crop re- 
flected the reduced acreage utilized 
for wheat as the result of allotment 
restrictions and a greater than aver- 
age loss of seeded acreage. 

The yield per harvested acre was 


only slightly below the record-equal- 
ling yield of the previou; year but 
more than two bushels above the 
average. 

Production was below average in 
a majority of the states, the prin- 
cipal exceptions being Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Tennessee, Alabama, M'ssis- 
sippi, the Carolinas, and Gz2orgia 
where record or near record high 
yields were produced. Poorest out- 
turns were in drought-stricken areas 
of southern plains states and the 
Pacific Northwest, where a consid- 
erable part of the seeded acreage was 
lost. 

An estimated 445 million acres 
were seeded for 1956 harvest—slight- 
ly above the acreage seeded for the 
previous year but nearly a fifth less 
than average. The crop was gener- 
ally seeded under the most favorable 
conditions of recent years although 
dry soil conditions in parts of the 
southern plains and excessive mois- 
ture in north central areas slowed 
seedings and in some instances pre- 
vented planting the full intended 
acreage. However, for the most part, 
farmers succeeded in getting their 
intended acreage planted and up to 
good stands. 

A large acreage in the central and 
southern Great Plains areas emerged 
to good stands with a serious defi- 
ciency of subsoil moisture. Limited 
rainfall after seeding over much of 
the southern plains area soon had 
the new crop in serious trouble and 
growers witnessed a sharp decline in 
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1,000 1,000 1,000 


1,000 1,000 1,000 


> 
acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 








N.Y. 388 316 310 «= 27.3 
N.J. 74 51 52k 
Pa. _ 872_ 614 _ __5TT_ _, 22.9 
Ohio ]~2,124" ~ 1,496 ~ “1,526 ~ B46 
Ind. 1,545 1,186 1,186 23.0 
m1. 1,625 1,576 1,608 22.0 
Mich. 1,208 948 1,043 26.6 
Wis. | _ 89 __ 56_ _ SH ah 
Minn. 15,088 634 727 17.0 
Iowa 202 107 125 =—-:19.6 
Mo. 1,399 1,551 1,660 19.8 
N.Dak 9,746 7,212 6,834 12.6 
§.Dak 3,583 2,400 3742. 11.8 
Nebr. 3,983 3,142 3,324 20.1 
Kans. [12,719 _ 8,559_ 9,244 _ 15.8_ 
Del. 5 33 31° Ig. 
Ma. 295 179 172 =. 20.0 
Va. 255 268 8=—:19.5 
W.Va 68 ko ho =O. :19.8 
N.C. 392 329 362 «=«17.9 
S.C. 175 152 179s: 16.4 
Ge j_ 242  200_ 186 _ 15. 
Ye | es 201 207, «74 
Tenn 270 201 205 15.6 
Ala. 14 53 10 ey By 
Miss 16 13 18 22.2 
Ark 37 17 96 «16.4 


la. = 17 35 --- 
Okla. | 5,728 3,020 4,198 13.4 
Texas | 4,407 — 1,508 

Mont. ~: 4, o8u7 ~ F625 — 
Idaho |! 1,420 1,198 1,200 27.6 


Wyo. j 336 277 283 18.2 
Colo. | 2,463 1,299 1,683 a7.3 
N.Mex | 293 215 129 8.4 
Ariz 23 42 58 = 2h.3 
Utah | 388 348 335 20.9 
Nev. ; 18 8 13 27.6 
Wash. | 2,687 1,998 2,028 27.1 
Oreg. : 1,028 82h 816 26.0 
Calif. | 602 423 393 18.8 
ee a a a 
U. 8. l6r,ase 47,285 49,817 py 2 | 


32.5 31.0. 10,613 10,270 9,610 
30.5 29.0 1,799 1,556 1,508 
26.0 0 19,832 _ 15,964 15,579 


29.0 26.0 ~ “52,243 ~ 03,384 ~39,676 


29.0 30.0 35,555 34,394 35,580 
33.0 37.0 36,561 52,008 59,496 
29.5 30.0 32,105 27,96  31,2% 
25.3. 26.7_ _ 2,164 1,419 1, hho 
19.2 23.7 18,579 ~ 12,186 “17,26 


33.3 18.0 4,041 = 3,558 32, 25 

J 48,081 49,800 
15.2 17.2 122,990 109,336 117,758 
27,461 16,537 
78,255| 63,044 
15.0. _ _15.5 _ 202,873 _128,385| 143,262 
4,744 4,730 
6,630' 7,236 
23.0 24.0 1,333 920 960 
21.5 25.5 7,028 7,074 9,231 
18.5 22.5 2,849 2,812 4,028 
16.0 _ O _ _ 2,178 _ _1,600_ _ 2,436 
20.0 26.5 G B49 4,020 ~ 5,486 
17.0 22.5 4,152 3,417 4,612 


19.0 23.0 257 1,007 1,840 
22.0 28.0 391 286 504 
19.5 28.5 661 1,502 2,736 
22.0 20.0 --- 374 700 
8.0 16.0 77,872 24,160 67,168 
_9.5_ _ 12.5 _ 50,722 _ 14,326 _ 26,388 
23.6 18.2 80,798 “109,350 ~86,983 
31.9 32.5 38,985 38,165 38,980 
18.8 18.0 6,089 5,200 5,101 
13.6 11.2 42,984 17,712 18,842 
8.2 8.6 2,896 1,770 1,107 
29.0 30.0 546 1,218 1,740 
18.6 21.7 8,021 6,475 7,275 
28.0 31.8 kge 22k kik 
27.9 29.5 72,626 55,832 59,826 
26.6 31.4 26,804 21,899 25,607 
21.0 21.0 11,319 8,883 8,253 
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Benjamin M. Schulein 


NOMINATED — Benjamin M. Schu- 
lein, president of Neumond, Inc., has 
been nominated for the presidency of 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
Mr. Schulein, a2 member of the Mer- 
chants Exchange since 1935, is cur- 
rently its first vice president. The 
election will be held Jan. 16 in the 
trading hall of the exchange. 





crop prospects with a _ significant 
acreage unable to withstand the rav- 
ages of drought. Moisture received 
during late winter and early spring 
months in limited but beneficial 
amounts maintained plants surviving 
the winter drought and produced 
near average yields. States east of 
the Mississippi River were favored 
with record or near record yields as 
the crop came along slowly during 
early spring months but showed 
marked improvement prior to matur- 
ity. Wet weather in northern areas 
during the later part of the harvest 
season delayed the completion of har- 
vest and resulted in some losses. The 
Pacific Northwest experienced one 
of the heaviest snow packs during 
recent years that resu'ted in heavy 
loss of acreage through winter-kill 
and erosion. 

For the U.S. as a whole, 19.9% cf 
the seeded acreage was not harvested 
for grain, compared with 23.9% in 
1955 and the average of 13.0%. The 
harvested acreage of 35.6 million 
acres was nearly 6% more than in 
1955 but 25.5% below average and 
the second smallest acreage of win- 
ter wheat harvested since 1943. 

Above-Average Yield 

The 1956 average yield per har- 
vested acre was 20.6 bu.—second only 
to the record yields of 1952 and 1955 
and well above the average of 183 
bu. Yields were above average in all 
major wheat states except Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado. The crop 
in the central Corn Belt, South Atlan- 
tic and East South Central areas, 
reflecting favorable growing and har- 
vest conditions, turned out exception- 
ally well. New record high yields 
per acre were set in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 

Spring Wheat 

The 262 million bushels of all spring 
wheat harvested in 1956 was nearly a 
sixth larger than the previous year 
but 5% below average. The increased 
production over a year earlier was 
due largely to more favorable yie'ds 
per acre as the acreage harvested was 
only 4% more than last year. The 
acreage seeded to spring wheat in 
1956 totaled 16.2 million acres com- 
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pared with 14.0 million acres in 1955. 
Abandonmcnt this ycer at 12.7% was 
sharply above the 2.6% abandoned 
the previous year. Yield per harvested 
acre estimated at 18.5 bu. compares 
with 16.9 bu. last year and the aver- 
age of 14.2 bu. 


Durum Wheat 

The 1956 durum wheat crop of 39.6 
million bushels is more than twice 
as large as 1955 and 28% above aver- 
age. All producing states show sharp- 
ly higher production than last year. 
The Montana crop was triple that of 
1955 and Minnesota more than dou- 
be. The Dakotas show 
creases although both are well above 
1955. 

The larger production this year re- 
sulted primarily from increased acre- 
age for harvest although higher yields 
per acre also contributed in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A liberalized 
allotment program for durum wheat 
was instrumental in the increased 
acreage. An additional factor was the 
availability of new rust-resistant vari- 
eties in some states. Abandonment 
of planted acreage was greater than 
last year in three of the four pro- 
ducing states. 

South Dakota experienced excep- 
tionally heavy abandonment of plant- 
ed acreage as a result of dry weather. 
The heaviest loss was outside the 
usual producing areas, where a con- 
siderable part of the South Dakota 
increase in planted acreage occurred. 
Stands in parts of North Dakota were 
somewhat thin and there was some 
heat damage. Abandonment was also 
slightly higher than last year in Mon- 
tana. Generally favorable conditions 
in Minnesota and North Dakota ac- 
count for yields per acre above last 
year and average. South Dakota 
yields averaged below last year but 
were above the poor 1954 crop. 

The crop was planted about the 
usual time except in North Dakota 
where planting was delayed because 
of wet soil conditions. Plantings were 
not as large as expected since the de- 
lay extended beyond the desirable 
planting date, the Crop Reporting 
Board said. 

Other Spring Wheat 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum in 1956 is estimated at 
222.6 million bushels, 6% larger than 
last year but 9% less than average. 
The 3% decline in production in the 
North Central states was more than 
offset by a 20% larger crop in the 
western states. 

Sharply lower production in South 
Dakota and some decline in Nebraska 
accounted for the drop in the West 
North Central states. The 12 million 
acres harvested in 1956 is 4% less 
than in 1955 and 30% below average. 
All of the important producing states 
in the western states and Minnesota 
in the West North Central group har- 
vested acreages larger than last vear 
The increase was not noticeable in 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana 
where the loss of winter wheat acre- 
age was largely reseeded to spring 
wheat. 

Larger seed supply of rust-resistant 
varieties revived interest in parts of 
the North Central region where rust 
damage has been especially severe. 
Yield per acre harvested for the U.S. 
was 18.9 bu. compared with 17.2 bu 
in 1955 and the average of 14.4 bu. 

Drouth conditions during June re- 
duced sharply the generally favorable 
outlook in parts of South Dakota 
with more than a third of the seeded 
acreage abandoned. North Dakota 
suffered from local drouth and hail 
damage but elsewhere :in the West 
North Central region conditions were 
generally favorable. Major producing 
states of the western region experi- 
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I9k5S—5U21955 , 1956 P1955 § 1955 ¢ 1956 ‘i9b5=5h' 1955 * 1956 
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acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushele bushels 
N. Y. 383 316 «= 310 27oht 3265 31.0 10,506 10,270 9,610 
N. Je 7 51 52 hols 30.5 29,0 1,799 1,556 1,508 
Pas 872 61h 577 229 26.0 27.0 19,832 15,96 15,579 
Ohio 2,12h 1,496 1,526 26 29.0 26,0 52,2h3 13,384 39,676 
Inde 1,545 1,186 1,186 23.0 2920 30.0 35,549 3h,39h 35,58° 
mi. 1,621 1,576 1,608 22.0 33.0 37.0 36,467 52,008 59,h9¢ 
Mich, 1,208 948 1,03 26.6 29.5 30.0 32,105 27,966 31,2% 
Wis. 31 25 2h 2h,.0 27.0 27.5 7h 675 660 
Minne 7h 33 37 19h 26.0 2h.0 1,46h 6858 688 
Towa 188 97 wus 19.6 34.0 18,0 3,785 3,298 2,070 
Moe 1,399 1,551 1,660 198 31.0 30.0 275976 18,081 h9,800 
Se Dake 316 323 317 s«1506 17.5 13.0 4,96h 6,652 h,121 
Nebr» 3,939 3,121 3,308 202 25.0 19,0 79,328 78,025 62,852 
Kans, 12,719 8,559 9,2hh 15.8 15.0 15,5 202,869128,385143,282 
Dele 58 3 31 19h 27.5 31.0 1,099 908 = 961 
Md. 295 179° 172 20.0 26.5 2725 5;828 bh, 7h h,730 
Vac 1,00 255 268 19.5 2600 27.0 75676 6,630 7,236 
We Vae 68 0 LO = 198 23.0 24.0 1,333 920 960 
Ne Co 392 329 -362,—ts«d:78 21.5 25.5 7,028 7,07) 9,231 
S. C. 175 152-179 16h 18,5 22.5 2,849 2,612 b,028 
Ga. 1h2 100 116 15h 16.0 21.0 2,178 1,600 2,136 
Kye 283 201 207 17h 20.0 26.5 4,849 4,020 5,186 
Tenne 270 201 205 15.6 17,0 22.5 b,l52 3,417 b,612 
Ala. 1h 53 80 17.7 19.0 23,0 257 1,007 1,80 
Miss. 16 13 18 2262 22.0 28,0 391 266 Sok 
Ark, 37 77 96 = 16 eh 195 28.5 661 1,502 2,736 
La. wines 17 35 ---- 22,0 20.0 ---- 37h 700 
Okla, 5,728 3,020 h,198 13.h 8,0 16,0 77,872 24,160 67,168 
Texas 4407 1,508 2,111 10,8 965 12.5 50,722 14,326 26,368 
iMfonte 1,476 2,027 1,216 20.3 27.0 20.5 30,049 54,729 2h,928 
Idaho 818 676 662 2.68 27.5 28.0 20,115 18,590 18,536 
Wy0e 251 2h 238 18.7 19.0 18.5 7658 hy, 4,h03 
Colo» 2,37) 1,29 1,636 1702 13.5 11,0 0,929 16,862 17,996 
N. Mex. : 27h 200 lk 7.8 705 8.0 2,625 1,500 912 
Utah ; 30h 267 © 256 17.8 15.0 17,0 55350 h,005 h,352 
Neve 5 2 2 26.5 25.0 31.0 127 50 62 
Wash, 2,123 1,827 1,315 28h 28.5 29.5 59,894 52,070 38,792 
Oregee =. 810 699 622 26.5 2645 31. 21,553 16,52h 19,593 
Calif, ; 602 23 393 18.8 21.0 21.0 11,319 8,883 8,253 
U.S. _ _ 47,810_ "33,700 35,637, _ 18.3 _ "20.9 ~ 2046 _ 873,690 Bi, 793 84,995 _ 
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1,000 1,000 ~ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wise ~~ oo 31 30 2h.6 2h,.0 26,0 1,420 7hb 760 
Minn, 968 575 64 1649 19.0 2h:0 16,469 10,925 15,h56 
Towa 1h 10 10 18.6 26.0 17.5 256 260 175 
NeDake | 7,5L2 6,232 5,609 12.6 15.5 1765 95,495. 96,596 98,158 
S.Dake | 3,028 2,006 1, 26h leh §=—:05 9,0 3,521 21,063 11,376 
Nebr, 64 20 16 13.8 1105 12,0 884 230 192 
Monts | 3,507 2,330 2,586 lbe2 21.0 17.0 50,730 8,930 43,962 
Idaho 602 522 538 «= Ble «= 37,5 = 8,0: 18,870 19,575 20, bh 
Wyoe 8h 63 Ls 16,8 18.0 15.5 15,431 1,13h 698 
Coloe 109 50 47 18,8 17.0 18,0 2,055 850 8L6 
N.Mexe 19 2 15 10 18,0 13.0 271 270 195 
Utah 83 81 79 32.0 30.5 3720 2,670 2,70 2,923 
Nev. 13 6 n 28,0 29,0 32.0 366 17h 352 
— = 171 n> ~a 22,0 2945 ne 37 20% 
Orege _|_ 218 _ _. 19... met. _ 27.0 3.0 . St. 3 — 6,01b _ 
U.5._ 116,894" 2237 i Sar _ 1b ke ies 213,836 2058 222 605 _ 
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a, ees Me Spring... ' White : ean 
eer ___| Hard red Soft red ; Hard red; Turum 2/ ig Soring)t 
ava 1,000 1,000 15000 1,000 1,000 7000 
bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Average 1$h5-5h 559,330 193,478 205, 76 31,512 156,106 1,100,209 
1955 415,770 173,307 183,829 19,591 12,23 934,731 
1956 4h2,376 185,552 175,471 39,614 154,19h 997,207 
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1/ Includes durum wheat in States for which estimates are not shown separately. 


enced favorable growing conditions 
and yields were mostly higher than in 
1955. 

Total crop production equalling 
the previous record was achieved in 
1956 from the smallest total harvest- 
ed acreage in 20 years. Average 
yields per harvested acre set new 
over-all record levels with few crops 
falling below average. The large to- 
tal outturn was attained in a growing 
season with late cold spring weather 
and drouth threats or damage to 
crops over large areas of the US. 

The total acreage of crops planted 


or grown in 1956 was about 346 mil- 
lion acres, about 8 million acres or 
2% less than in 1955 and the smallest 
planted in any year since 1939. 


Corn Production Up 7% 


The production of all corn in 1956, 
at 3,451 million bushels, is 7% above 
the 1955 crop and is exceeded only 
by the record crop of 3,605 mil- 
lion bushels in 1948. While acreage 
has declined during the past decade, 
yields have moved upward. The cur- 
rent yield of all corn at 45.4 bu. per 


(Continued on page 51) 
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URBANA, ILL.—It appears that 
corn growers will have a government 
program that has been approved by 
the action of only 10% of the grow- 
ers eligible to vote in the recent 
referendum. 


This is pointed out by Prof. L. H. 
Simerl, agricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois. 


There were only about 163,000 
votes for acreage allotments—the 
support program which will be in 
effect on the next crop—and it is 
estimated that the number of per- 
sons in the commercial corn area 
eligible to vote was at least 10 times 
as many as voted for allotments. 


The results of the corn referendum 
are worthy of serious study and com- 
ment, Prof. Simerl said in a recent 
market letter. 

“The first fact to be noted,” he 
said, “is that the result of the voting 
was almost completely mis-reported. 
Most of the reports from Washing- 
ton stated that corn producers had 
approved acreage allotments. The 
fact is, however, that less than 39% 
of the farmers who voted approved 
acreage allotments. More than 61% 
voted for the base acreage program. 
Thus, three farmers voted for base 
acreages for every two who voted 
for allotments. It is therefore mis- 
leading to say either that corn grow- 
ers approved acreage allotments or 
that they disapproved base acre- 
ages.” 

Congress, in the soil bank act 
passed last spring, specified that a 
two-thirds majority would be re- 
quired for base acreages to replace 
acreage allotments, Prof. Simerl ex- 
plained. The argument some con- 
gressmen used to support the two- 
thirds requirement was that mark- 
eting quotas for wheat and cotton 
required a two-thirds majority to 
put them into effect and that the 
same requirement should apply to 
base acreages for corn. 

“Marketing quotas, however, are 
very. different from base acreages,” 
Prof. Simerl] noted. ‘Compliance with 
marketing quotas on wheat and cot- 
ton is mandatory. Farmers who grow 
acreages of these crops in excess of 
their marketing quotas not only lose 
the price support privilege, but also 
rust pay substantial fines. These 
fines are so steep that practically 
no wheat growers plant more than 
their allotments. Where such com- 
pulsion is involved, it may be ap- 
propriate to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the voting farmers. 

“By contrast, compliance with 
base acreages for corn would have 
been voluntary, the same as com- 
pliance with acreage allotments. The 
only penalty for non-compliance with 
either base acreages or acreage al- 
lotments was loss of the price sup- 
port privilege. There seems to be no 
adequate justification for requiring a 
two-thirds majority for base acre- 
ages and only one-third for acreage 
allotments. 


10% Approve 

“There were only 163,227 unchal- 
lenged votes for acreage allotments. 
No one knows exactly how many 
persons were eligible to vote, but 
the number apparently was at least 
10 times as many as voted for allot- 
ments. Thus corn growers now have 
a program that has been approved 
by the action of only 10% of the 
growers.” 

Farmers in 24 states voted in fhe 
corn referendum. These states and 
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Small Minority Decides U.S. 
Support Program for Corn 


the percentage of votes for acreage 
allotments for corn were as follows: 

West Virginia, 5.1%; Delaware, 
11.6; Kentucky, 12.7; Tennessee, 13.0; 
Georgia, 14.7; Alabama, 17.4; New 
Jersey, 19.0; Illinois, 19.5; North 
Carolina, 21.4; Michigan, 24.9; Indi- 
ana, 25.4; Pennsylvania, 26.2; Ohio, 
28.9; Maryland, 33.1; Iowa, 40.5; 
Arkansas, 40.8; Wisconsin; 45.1; 
Kansas, 48.6; Virginia, 49.3; Nebras- 
ka, 50.8; Missouri, 53.7; North Da- 
kota, 72.5; South Dakota, 72.9; and 
Minnesota, 76.5. 


Only One-Fourth Voted 


“At least three-fourths of the corn 
producers did not vote either way,” 
Prof. Simerl said. “Why? Some did 
not vote because they did not under- 
stand the two propositions. We sus- 
pect, however, that most of those who 
did not vote had little faith in, or con- 
cern about, either program.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Los Angeles Exchange 
Opens Grain Grading 
Office at Colton, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES—The Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has opened a new 
grain grading inspection office and 
laboratory at 719 East I St., Colton, 
Cal. John Reindhardt, chief grain in- 
spector for the exchange announced 
that Lewis Cates, licensed inspector, 
would be in charge. Mr. Cates was 
formerly with the Tennessee state 
grain inspection department at Mem- 
phis. The sampling and grading will 
be under the supervision of Al Volk- 
man, federal grain supervisor, Los 
Angeles. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
grain division, Washington, recently 
approved the exchange’s request to 
establish an additional official inspec- 
tion point at Colton for sampling and 
grading all interstate shipments of 
whole grain entering California via 
Arizona and Nevada by truck or rail. 
The establishing of this new inspec- 
tion point will not change the ex- 
change’s inspection service at Los 
Angeles. 
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A. V. Phillips of 


Bemis Bro. Dies 


ST. LOUIS—A. V. Phillips, retired 
director and a veteran of 62 years 
service with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died recently following complications 
resulting from a fall. He was 88 
years old. 


Mr. Phillips retired from active 
service and resigned from the Bemis 
Bro. board of directors in 1953. He 
joined the firm in 1891 at St. Louis, 
and was made a director in 1911. 
He was a vice president from 1912 
to 1946 and headquartered most of 
the time in Boston. He made num- 
erous trips to India in connection 
with burlap supply, and from 1925 to 
1932 spent much of his time there. 

Mr. Phillips was instrumental in 
founding the Angus Co., Ltd., in Cal- 
cutta, established to manufacture spe- 
cial, extra quality burlap. During more 
than 20 years that Angus Co. con- 
tinued under Bemis management, he 
served as director, managing direc- 
tor and chairman of the board. The 
Angus Co. was sold to British inter- 
ests in 1942. 





NEW PARTNER—Gerard C. Specht 
(left), new partner in Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., Chicago, is shown 
being welcomed to his new post by 
Arthur C. Harrison, partner in charge 
of the commodity department. Mit- 
chell-Hutchins is a stock and com- 
modity brokerage firm with offices in 
Chicago, New York, and a newly 
opened branch in Memphis. Mr. 
Specht has been with the firm since 
1950, beginning as a messenger on the 
board of trade, where he now is a 
registered representative. Also 
named as new partners were T. Stan- 
ton Armour in the securities depart- 
ment, and Ralph L. Kennedy, office 
manager of the firm. 
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John E. Brennan to Be 
Candidate for Chicago 


Exchange’s Top Post 


CHICAGO—John E. Brennan, for- 
mer director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and more recently its vice 
chairman, will be a candidate for the 
chairmanship of the board at the 
election to be held Jan. 21. A petition 
bearing the necessary signatures and 
endorsing his candidacy was filed in 
his behalf on Dec. 24. He will oppose 
Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., who was the 
choice of the nominating committee. 

In addition to having served six 
years on the governing board of the 
exchange as well as its vice chair- 
man, Mr. Brennan has represented 
the Chicago Board of Trade on the 
Grain Exchange Council which head- 
quarters at Washington. He has been 
a member of the exchange since 1937 
and is a partner in the firm of John 
E. Brennan & Co. 

Mr. Brennan’s opponent for top 
spot at the world’s largest grain ex- 
change, Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., is a 
partner in Sincere & Co., grain and 
security dealer. Mr. Hosty served 
nine years as a director of the board 
and in 1955, he made an unsuccessful 
campaign for its presidency. Cur- 
rently, he holds no office with the 
board of trade but is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp. 





Dollar Sales Account for Large Part 


Of Surplus Disposal, 


WASHINGTON—Dollar sales ac- 
counted for more than 60% of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. inventory 
stocks which have been moved into 
consumption since 1953, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports in 


a year-end review of its surplus dis- 


posal operations. 

Reflecting increasing emphasis on 
sales which bring a direct dollar re- 
turn, the percentage of “dollar sales” 
has gone up recently. For the first 
three months of the present fiscal 
year (July 1-Sept. 30), dollar sales 
represent more than 70% of the total 
distribution, the department says. 

Large volumes of surplus commod- 
ities are also moved out of inventory 
through special programs, including 
sales for foreign currencies, barter, 
transfers to other agencies, and do- 
nations. However, sales for dollars— 
in both domestic and foreign markets 
—are the major disposal outlet. 

The department of agriculture’s 
total surplus disposal program is 
much broader than the direct re- 
moval of CCC inventories. Various 
special programs authorized by Con- 
gress aid in the export of surplus 
commercial stocks, thus cutting 
down on necessary price support ac- 
tivity. The International Cooperation 
Administration and other agencies 
help foreign countries finance the 
purchase of U.S. agricultural sup- 
plies. Agricultural attaches abroad 
help open export markets. Special 
programs direct large-scale donations 
for school lunch and welfare use, 
both at home and abroad, USDA re- 
ports. 

The CCC inventory holdings, how- 
ever, are at the heart of the surplus 
problem. They represent the concen- 
tration of accumulated surpluses, 
which not ‘only cost the government 
heavily but also hang over and de- 
press the market. Ability to dispose 
of these holdings in constructive 
ways is vital in meeting the over-all 
surplus problem. 

Dollar sales are emphasized for 


USDA Reports 


various reasons. One department of- 
ficial has remarked that “dollars are 
easier to store than farm commod- 
ities.” They are also cheaper to store. 
Recent CCC storage costs have been 
running nearly a million dollars a 
day. Sales for dollars also mean a 
greater net return to the govern- 
ment, and less expensive price sup- 
port operations, it is claimed. 

During the period from July 1, 
1953, through Sept. 30, 1956 (three 
and one-fourth years), commodities 
with a cost value of $7,408,000,000 
were moved out of CCC inventory. 
Of this total, commodities with a 
cost of $4,653,000,000 were handled 
through dollar sales. Proceeds from 
these dollar sales during the same 
period totaled $3,308,000,000—or a re- 
turn of 71¢ on each dollar of cost 
value. 


During the July through Septem- 
ber period this past summer, a total 
of $1,147,153,000 worth of commod- 
ities was moved from CCC inventory. 
And of this total, $815,084,000 worth 
were dollar sales. This shows: not 
only a higher rate of total distribu- 
tion, but also a higher percentage of 
dollar sales—71% as compared with 
61% for the entire period since 1953. 
And the proceeds from the dollar 
sales—the cents-per-dollar return— 
are holding right at the rate for the 
longer period, the department claims. 

Largely through cash sales, CCC 
inventories of several commodities 
have been drastically reduced or 
completely depleted. For example, 
CCC has sold out butter, cottonseed 
oil, linseed oil, seeds, and dry edible 
beans. Rice inventories are all com- 
mitted for sale. Wool and cotton are 
being sold into market channels in 
steady volume. 


Barter Operations 
In addition to direct dollar sales, 
barter operations offer a major chan- 
nel for moving CCC surplus holdings 
in ways which protect the invest- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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James N. Chisam 


James N. Chisam of 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Now Vice President 


CHICAGO - 
president of 


Thomas R. Coyne, 
Eckhart Milling Co.,, 
Chicago, has announced the promo- 
tion of James N. Chisam, general 
superintendent, to the position of 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. The change was to be effective 
Jan. 1. 

Mr. Chisam joined Eckhart Milling 
ear'y in 1950 as milling superin- 
tendent. 

He served successively as vice 
president of the Boonville (Mo.) Mills 
Co., superintendent of the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and 
superintendent of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
prior to joining Eckhart. 

Mr. Chisam has been active in 
trade organizations, and was elected 
president of the Chicago Millers Club 
in 1954, having served as first and 
second vice presidents between 1952 
and 1954. 
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Administration 


Planning 


“Bold,” New Farm Policy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
culture Committee group, led by 
Chairman Harold Cooley (D., N.C.) 
and W. R. Poage (D., Texas) has 
summoned Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, and his top staff 
members before the committee Jan. 
7 for an accounting and a statement 
of policy for the nation’s agriculture 
during the next term of Congress. 

Mr. Benson reportedly will inform 
the committee that he is putting 
aside his prerogative to discuss farm 
policy prior to President Eisenhow- 
er’s message on the farm program. 
The message is not expected to be 
sent to Congress before Jan. 15. Con- 
gressional courtesy is expected to 
prevail and to end the hearing at 
this point. 

Meanwhile, the administration ap- 
pears to be leaning towards a “bold” 
attack on the farm problem. The 
President’s planned on-the-ground 


personal investigation of the drouth 
area is an indication that the admin- 
istration does not intend to accept 
Democraiic criticism of its farm pol- 
icy, and that it will take the offen- 
sive after its critics stage the Jan. 
7 hearing. 

Administration leaders plan to con- 
fer with GOP general leadership and 
with GOP farm leaders. The prospect 
of these conferences is that the ad- 
ministration will come up with a 
“bold,” new farm program—a pro- 
gram that will attack the failures of 
high price supports. 

However, attacks on the farm pro- 
gram will continue. They will center 
around investigations of the House 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions led by L. H. Fountain (D., 
N.C.). Rep. Fountain has been dig- 
ging into all the farm surplus dis- 
posal programs of USDA. It is now 
reported that he plans a study of 
the warehousing charges for grain 
under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement and a study of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Warehouse Act. 











By John Cipperly 





—A Year-End Review — 


WASHINGTON—tThis is the time 
of year for the casting up of accounts 
and looking forward to events to 
come. For our purposes such account- 
ing must be confined to agriculture 
and the processing and distributing 
trades within the agricultural field. 








Domestic 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ending Dec. 
27 were: 42,753 bu. wheat, 526,163 
bu. corn, 388 bu. barley, 69,709 bu. 
oats, 350 bu. rye and 389 bu. flax. 


¥ ¥v 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 
were: 149,889 bu. grain sorghum, 
2,455 bu. corn and 131 bu. oats. 

CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 
were: 4,268 bu. wheat and 21,101,784 
bu. corn. 


yY ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ending 
Dec. 26 were: 11,411 bu. wheat, 288 
bu. corn and 5,193 bu. barley. 


v v 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





were: 10,786 bu. wheat and 1,826 bu. 
corn. 


Export 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
for the week ending Dec. 26 were: 
1,848,867 bu. wheat, 209,000 bu. grain 
sorghum and 200,000 bu. yellow milo. 


¥Y ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 
were: 1,061,600 bu. corn, 40,000 bu. 
rye and 393,500 bu. wheat; 2,040,000 
bu. corn and 58,500 bu. wheat were 
bartered. 


¥ Y¥ 


KANSAS CITY—Cumulative export 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 
were: 3,600 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative expori 
sales for the week ending Dec. 26 
were: 149,333 bu. wheat and 360,000 
bu. corn. 


Many plus factors can be found in 
the national scene—chief of which 
may be the corrective action taken 
within the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in its administration of the 
subsidy program for wheat and wheat 
flour. Credit for this change must be 
attributed to the persuasive powers 
of the retiring chairman of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Julius Mayer, 
and the president of that organiza- 
tion, Robert C. Liebenow. On the gov- 
ernment side of the ledger valuable 
assists must be credited to the new 
director of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Walter C. Berger, the 
director of the grain branch, now 
about to close out his government 
service, Lloyd N. Case, and to Dr. 
E. L. Butz, assistant secretary of 
agriculture. 

The decision to return the grain 
distributive machinery, at least in 
some reasonable part, to the big com- 
modity markets and the break in the 
monopolistic stranglehold of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. have more than 
justified the optimistic predictions for 
farmer prices for wheat set forth 
previously by the chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Carl 
C. Farrington and his associates. Urg- 
ing this new policy also were James 
Mullen, Louis Dreyfus & Co., Minne- 
apolis, and the associated trade or- 
ganization officials here including 
R. B. Bowden, emeritus leader of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and William F. Brooks, now presi- 
dent of the National Grain Trade 
Council. 

For the flour milling industry con- 
structive steps were promoted by the 
dean of the grain and milling indus- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Public Law 480 


Shipments Total 
6.7 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
exports of agricultural commodities 
under Title I of Public Law 480 
totaled 2,242,380 metric tons during 
the months of July-November, 1956, 
inclusive. 

Shipments during November 
totaled 476,000 metric tons, based on 
copies of shipping documents re- 
ceived by USDA from exporters un- 
der the program. 

Title I shipments, which began in 
January, 1955, reached a cumulative 
total of 6,745,000 metric tons as of 
Nov. 30, 1956. 

The commodity break-down _in- 
cludes exports of 1,175,811 metric 
tons wheat and 44,499 metric tons 
wheat flour during the July-Novem- 
ber period. During November 302,- 
939 metric tons wheat and 8,414 tons 
wheat flour were exported under the 
program. 

Corn exports under the program 
totaled 192,795 metric tons for July- 
November and 58,817 metric tons for 
November. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADDRESS CHANGED 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Hiawatha 
Grain Co. has moved from 910 Min-° 
neapolis Grain Exchange Building to 
Room 1009. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russell-Miller 
Names S. Rodning 
District Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Appointment of 
Selmer B. Rodning as manager of 
the north central sales district of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been announced by W. 
R. Heegaard, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Mr. Rodning will ‘be in charge of 
sales and distribution of Occident 
Family Flour in the Billings-Pacific, 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North Michigan and 
South Dakota areas. He has been 
closely associated with F. H. Peavey 
& Co. for several years and has wide 
experience in the fields of controlling, 
administration and merchandising. 

Mr. Rodning succeeds J. H. Bosard 
who recently resigned. 














Selmer B. Rodning 
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Flour Business Nil as Holiday 
Slump Takes Over; Prices Dip 


The flour business was dull and un- 
eventful for the week ending Dec. 28, 
sparked feebly only in the Pacific 
Northwest, where domestic interests 
bought scattered lots of soft wheat 
grades, causing some price increases. 

But in the spring and winter wheat 
areas, where year-end sluggishness 
and ample, previous bookings appear- 
ed to rule, prices sought lower levels. 

At Chicago, indications were the 
central states area would record the 
smallest volume of flour business for 
the crop year, and prices dropped 5¢. 
Sales were meager and scattered. 

In the Southwest, bakers and job- 
bers were amply supplied with hard 
winter flours because of a mild flurry 
of buying two weeks ago. 

Similar reports prevailed in the 
spring wheat mills areas, where sales 
were almost non-existent, and buyers 
were standing pat on supplies which 
extend as much as 120 days and more 
into 1957, indifferent to a mild price 
slide which has carried flour 13¢ low- 
er the past two weeks. 


Flour production by U.S. mills aver- 
aged 78% of five-day capacity. one of 
the lowest points of year, because of 
the shortened holiday week. Produc- 
tion for the week was off at all U.S. 
mills, with mills of the central and 
southeast areas at the lowest point, 
71% compared with 88% the previous 
week and 71% a year ago. Mills at 
Buffalo held up best, reporting pro- 
duction of 83% for the week, com- 
pared with 126% the previous week 
and 82% a year ago. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: “There wasn’t enough 
spring wheat flour sold during the 
seven days ending Dec. 28 to put in 
your hat.” That was the way one 
miller described the slump which 
settled over the area as 1956 drew to 
a close. 


Prices of bakery flour fell off 3¢ 
for the week, bringing to 13¢ the to- 
tal decline since Dec. 14. As most 
chain bakers and jobbers are booked 
well into 1957, some as far ahead as 
June, buying appeared unlikely for a 
while. 


The scarcity of activity was re- | 


flected in sales by spring wheat mills, 
which slumped to 25% of capacity 
for the week, compared with 54% 
the previous week and 125% a year 
ago. 

Family flour prices of springs were 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Spring wheat clears remained in 
demand, with supply extremely tight 
and prices up 5¢ from the previous 
week. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 77% of five-day capacity, 


‘comvared with 102% the previous 


week and 82% a year ago. For interior 
Northwest, production was at 80% 
of capacity, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 88% a year ago. 
For the Northwest as a whole, pro- 
duction was 79% of capacity, com- 
pared with 105% the previous week 
and 86% a year ago. 


Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 73% of capacity, compared 
with 101% the previous week and 
126% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 28: Spring stan- 
dard patent $5.87@5.97, short patent 
$5.97 @6.07, spring high gluten $6.42 
@6.52; clears $5.40@5.65; whole 
wheat $5.97@6.07. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour by mills in the Southwest 
last week amounted to 28% of four- 
day capacity, the week shortened 
by the Christmas holiday. This level 
of business compared with 142% the 
previous week and 45% a year ago. 
Of the week’s sales, 612% was export 
and government business. Several in- 
dependent bakers were said to have 
booked some supplies. 


Sales of bakery flour last week 
were confined pretty much to occa- 
sional cars for fill-in purposes and a 
little price-date-of-shipment business. 
The holiday atmosphere seemed to 
dominate. Prices were steady and 
buyers not even interested in talk- 
ing about booking supplies. Most bak- 
ery users are booked well into the 
future. “Nobody is hurting for sup- 
plies,” said one flour salesman who 
included the chain and independent 
bakeries in that category. A few 
small bookings were made to take 
advantage of the freight rate before 
it went up Dec. 28, but most of the 
business that this increased rate 
stimulated was done the previous 
week. 


Directions for bakery flour were 
termed “pretty good.” 

Family flour sales were just as 
dull as bakery, and the direction sit- 
uation spotty. Some mills noted that 
stocks have now been ordered out 
because now the flour will arrive fol- 
lowing inventory. Directions for these 
mills are called good. Other mills ex- 
pressed disappointment that there 
have not been more orders for this 
time of year. Some types of family 
flour, other than nationally adver- 
tised brands, were off about 15¢ last 
week. 

Export business was very scarce. 
Latin America celebrates for several 
consecutive weeks this time of year 
and everything is slowed by this at- 
mosphere. Not much other export or 
government activity was noted. 

Clears prices were steady on some 
grades, but 1% and 1.50% ash clears 
were down 5@10¢. 

Quotations Dec. 28, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.76@5.81, standard 
95% patent $5.66@5.71, straight $5.61 
@5.66, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.20, first clears $5.05@ 
5.20, second clears $5, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.75@4.90. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were dull in 
family and bakery flours, and prices 
closed almost unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations, del'vered 
Oklahoma points, Dec. 29, carlots: 
Family short patent $680@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.02@6.12, 
95% short patent $5.92@6 02, straight 
grade $5.87@5.97, truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales were light, 
averaging about 25%, compared with 
32% a year ago. Shippiing directions 
improved and were good. Prices for 
the week were unchanged. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Southwes: 
did a moderate amount of flour busi- 
ness the past week, mostly to smal! 
independents who bought to beat the 
freight increase. Total volume was 
small. Other than a few bookings. 
there was little interest. The family 
flour market is slack. Prices moved in 
a narrow range, closing the week un- 
changed. Operations were strong, 
even for a short week, with mills 
grinding at four full days and expect- 
ing the same for the coming week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, $6.35@6.45, bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.60@5.65, stand- 
ard $5.50@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was quiet, with closing prices 
about the same as the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 


Texas: Sales of flour were almost 
nil last week, amounting to no more 
than 5% to 10% of capacity. But 
mills are expecting a greatly im- 
proved demand after the first of the 
year. As mills were closed for Christ- 
mas, running time was only about 
three days last week. Bakers flour 
was 5¢ higher. All other prices were 

(Continued on page 46) 





Holiday Slump Hits Durum, 
Semolina; Prices Decline _ 


Durum prices yielded to the year- 
end holiday slump during the week 
ending Dec. 28, ending up 1¢ off from 
Dec. 21 at Minneapolis, and still 
sliding. 

There was almost a total lack of 
export interest, due in part to com- 
mercial interests abroad still observ- 
ing the Christmas holidays, and 
choice milling durum dropped another 
2¢ Dec. 31. 

Semolina prices held steady 
throughout the week, but responded 
to the Dec. 31 wheat break by falling 
off 10¢ at Minneapolis. But there 
were no buyers, and a market of any 
kind was difficult to find, according 
to reports from the trade. 

Shipping directions were slow in 
most places. Macaroni buyers were re- 
portedly well booked and not inter- 
ested in buying at current prices. 
Reasonably fair weather was also 
considered a deterrent to sales. 

Production by durum mills for the 


period amounted to 71% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 92% 
the previous week and 84% a year 
ago. 

Prices of durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 28, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum . 


0000s o$8.67Q@2.68 

Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.64@2.67 

Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.61@2.65 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.58@2.63 

Medium No. 1 amber or better... 2.55@2.63 

Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.53@2.60 

Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.50@2.57 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 

to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

: pacity duction pacity 

206, 24-28 2.002% 156,500 111,218 71 

Previous week .. 156,500 *143,611 92 

TORT GHO .iccess 158,500 133,525 84 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 28, 1956 oeaaals - 3,809,327 

July 1-Dec. 30, 1955 ............ 3,745,469 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Sluggish; Prices 
Fairly Steady 


Millfeed prices were steady in most 
major markets for the week ending 
Dec. 28. The small amount of busi- 
ness transacted was termed, at best, 
only fair, and supplies were adequate 
to take care of demand. 

Formula feed business was main- 
tained at levels of recent weeks, most 
manufacturers report, and in some 
instances a heavy rush of shipping 
orders put a considerable strain on 
production facilities. 

Dairy feeds were moving in large 
volume, and feed for beef cattle in 
feed lots also was going out in larger 
quantities. Growing demand for 
range cattle feed in western areas 
was offset somewhat by tightening 
of credit and limited purchasing 
power of feeders, some manufacturers 
said. 

Feed business in the Southwest 
last week seemed to be about the 
same as the previous week. Mixers 
called the pace steady to a little 
siower. Those m‘xers wno noted oa 
slight improvement attributed it to the 
shutdowns over Christmas and Dec 
24. Another factor that is mentioned 
as having possibly caused business io 
pick up a little last week is that feed 
ordered now will fill out depleted 
dealer supplies but arrive after in- 
ventories are taken. In some of the 
states, the Jan. 1 date is used as a 
basis for inventory taxes. 

The effect of the freight rate in- 
crease, which went on Dec. 28 is 
minimized as a business stimulant, 
since most feed doesn’t move far 
enough to make the increase a rea- 
son for stocking up, especially in 
view of the traditional post-Jan. 1 
weakening of prices that is expected. 
While mixers don’t seem overly 
gloomy, the consensus seems to be 
that business won’t pick up much 
before the end of January. 

Because of the holiday season, 
feed business in the central states 
encountered a lull during the week 
ending Dec. 28, and observers expect 
little of a long-term nature to be 
executed until after the turn of the 
year. 

The quiet period, with most plants 
closed or working skeleton crews 
during Christmas and the N-w 
Year holidays gave _ observers 
opportunity to take stock of th~'r 
position, and project a look in‘o 
the year ahead. The consensus was 
that business during 1956, while 
not a record, does not occasion the 
use of a crying towel, and that 1957 
will offer many interesting chal- 
lenges. Business is expected to be bet- 
ter, depending, of course, on com- 
mendable performance by all seg- 
ments of the feed industry. 

Looking back, one feed manufac- 
turer said 1956 had been an interest- 
ing one, with important changes tak- 
ing place. The most significant con- 
tinuing shift, he said, has been the 
trend toward larger feeding units. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 40,061 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 55,393 tons 
in the previous week and 43,349 tons 
in the corresponding week of a vear 
ago. 
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Trading in wheat futures was slow 
and prices were mixed for the week 
ending Dec. 31, apparently because 
of the year-end holiday lull and the 
lack of positive pressure from either 
export or domestic sources. Old crop 
prices were down 42¢ and new crop 
prices up 1% @2¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dee. 31 were: Chicago — March 
$2.40% @2.41, May $2.37% @2.37, 
July $2.2834 @$2.28%, September 
$2.30%4, December $2.33%4; Kansas 
City—March $2.313¢, May $2.30, July 
$2.2534; Minneapolis—May $2.3314, 
July $2.32. 

Old crop prices lost ground as it 
became apparent that supplies will 
probably be sufficient to meet de- 
mands. As a result, March options 
closed Dec. 31 %@%%¢ lower all 
around than the week previous. 
Downward pressure was exerted, too, 
by a lack of export inquiries. Holi- 
day celebrations are expected to con- 
tinue in some foreign countries until 
early in January. Offering prices of 
March and May contracts were con- 
sistently over the market throughout 
the week. 

There was some effort exerted to 
get purchases in transit before 
freight rate increases were effected 
Dec. 28, but the market pressure 
from it was hardly noticeable in 
most places. 

There were only small movements 
of cash wheat and almost a total 
lack of flour business, with a result- 
ing lack of pressure against the 
wheat futures market. 

New crop contracts, on the other 
hand, showed some strength, with 
September wheat at Chicago closing 
Dec. 31 higher by 1°%4¢ than the pre- 
vious week, the result of several 
bullish factors. 

Gloomy reports of continued drouth 
in the Southwest persisted all week, 
pushing new crop options higher. 

The only export buying consisted 
of 120,000 tons of Pacific soft wheat 
taken by Korea. But prices gained 
strength from reports of heavy over- 
seas buying expected early in 1957. 
Germany was rumored to be one of 
the interested countries. Greece was 
given authorization to buy $5 million 
of U.S. bread grains and India to buy 


about 12 million bushels, including 
wheat. 
There was some uneasiness to 


wheat prices as the result of a com- 
munique from Tokyo, confirmed by 
Washington, that Japan’s rice crop 
is good and that, therefore, it will 
make no more PL 480 wheat pur- 
chases for the current fiscal year. 

Cash wheat premiums up through 
the 12% proteins at Minneapolis were 
1¢ under the basic May futures for 
the second week, reflecting the holi- 
day lack of interest. 

At Kansas City, cash premiums 
were steady and unchanged for the 
week, somewhat buoyed by a move- 
ment of wheat from country eleva- 
tors to mills. In the Southwest, free 
market prices remained 5@10¢ above 
the government support levels. 

Receipts of wheat in the primary 
markets for the week ended Dec. 27 
totaled 7 million bushels compared 
with 6.7 million the week before and 
4.4 million a year ago. At Minneapo- 
lis, receipts of all classes totaled 945 
cars, of which 122 were for CCC 
account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,028 
cars. 

Spring wheat premiums slipped 1@ 
2¢ bu. for all except the 16% protein 
and higher lots. A slack demand for 
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Wheat Trading Slow, Prices 
Mixed as Old Year Ends 


diversion point offerings was a fac- 
tor in easing the local trading basis. 
Demand, however, became more ac- 
tive as both mills and elevators were 
desirous of buying wheat that car- 
ried tonnage on the old freight rate 
basis. On Dec. 27, the following trad- 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 North- 
ern Spring and up to 12% protein 
1¢ under May; 13% protein May 
price to 2¢ over; 14% protein 2@6¢ 
over; 15% protein 8@12¢ over; 15.5% 
protein 16@20¢ over; 16% protein 25 
@31¢ over. These ranges, based en 
58-lb. wheat with 1¢ premium each 
pound over 58. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the weck 
was 13.58% compared with 14.37°% 
a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices weakened. On 
Dec. 27, No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum traded in range of $2.65@2 69; 
No. 2 amber durum $2.61@2.65. (See 
tables on page 14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 





11% Protein 
12% Protein ZY, 
13% Protein cocsccscee 04 O2.36% 
ROU DEE wasecctoesecenies 2.36% @2.40% 
og rer ee 2.42% @2.46% 
RE, ED 6.05446 4s400%2550 2.59% @2.65% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Cash Wheat Weaker 

Cash wheat was a trifle weaker in 
Kansas City for the week ending 
Dec. 31. Premiums gained %¢ on or- 
dinary and lower ends of ranges 
through all protein brackets. This 
strength was offset by a 1%¢ drop 
in the basic March future price. 

Demand varied from very poor to 
active, and offerings showed similar 
variations. There was a_ noticeable 
slackening of offerings as the end of 
the year drew closer. This was at- 
tributed, in the case of interior of- 
ferings, to the inability after Dec. 28 
to take advantage of the o!d freight 
rates. On-the-farm selling slowed, 
with farmers said to be waiting for 
the new tax year. In mid-week, mills, 
merchandisers and order buyers all 
displayed interest in buying, but of- 
ferings were extremely meager after 
a flurry of business Dec. 26. 

Carlot sales on the floor amount- 
ed to 56 last week, with 45 of them 
being transacted the day after 
Christmas. Receipts totaled 764 cars, 
compared with 671 the previous week 
and 543 a year ago. However, the 
expanded quantity of supplies mainly 
reflected the increased “to arrive” 
purchases. 


Ordinary wheat closed Dec. 31 at 
2¢ over the March option of $2.31%%. 
Protein of 11.25% brought 2@2%¢ 
over; 11.75% protein brought 2@4¢ 
over; 12% protein brought 2@6¢ 
over; 12.50% protein brought 2@6%¢ 
over; 13% protein brought 24%a7¢ 
over, and 14% protein 3@8¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard..........$2.33@2.42% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.32@2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard..... 2.31@2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.30@ 2.37 % 
Sl ar ee Oh ew dikbnes ane 2.33@ 2.36% 
ae Donen dneunscensanaee 2.32 @ 2.35% 
Se errr ert 2.31@2.34% 
ie | i er ee 2,.30@2.33% 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


(CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting curr« ntly to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


Dec. 24-28, 

1956 
Northwest .... oe sober , 525,366 
Southwest 
DN! -6bs sea tabs aw seaee ss 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of 


total U.S 





*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week rc 


Previous Dee. 26-30, 


195¢ week 1955 

Northwest ...... 79 105 86 
Southwest ....... 81 111 80 
cee ison op EEE 83 126 106 
Central and S. E. 67 102 $3 
N. Pacific Coast. . 71 SS 71 
SEEMS scasise FS 108 85 


*Revised. 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 24-28 ...... 237,000 182,318 77 
Previous week 237,000 *242,758 102 
oe 237,000 195,096 $2 
Two years ago .. 232,500 197,643 84 
PEVO-FORE GVOURMS. .ccsaciscvecceses 86 
TOM-VORF AVETARS 2. cccccccves 81 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 'n- 











cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dee. 24-38 ....2% 30,500 343,048 80 
Previous week $30,500 106 
TOGP BRD .sivcee 454,500 88 
Two years ago .. 487,250 82 
Five-year average ......... 78 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Principal 


5-day week 


Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 24-28 215,200 141,283 66 
Previous week 215,200 *175,677 82 
VEG BBO 2.000805 215,000 171,914 80 
Two years ago .. 215,000 170,983 80 
PEVOVORE BVOTRMO .ccccccccsvseves 79 
ee a ee 85 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Dec, 24-28 ...... 38,750 109,676 79 
Previous week 138,750 135,000 97 
TORT BBO 2evccse 138,750 88,367 63 
Two years ago .. 133,200 101,998 76 
PIVOVORE GVOTABO oo cece sceezces 80 
Ten-year average ... on : 81 


expressed in percentages: 


Dec, 28, 
27-31 Jan 
1954 
591,498 
094,939 


a4 " 


Previous Dec, 26-30, Dec 7 
week 


6§ 








Crop year flour production 
-July 1 to—— 


Dec. 28, °53 












Dec, 27-31 Jan. 1, *Dec, 28, 
1954 1954 1956 
80 85 17,913,661 
Sd 74 33,949,089 
118 102 
78 66 >, 
78 65 7,999,501 
SS 77 88,134,124 84,686,029 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec, 24-28 .. 278,500 230,955 83 
Previous week 278,500 *308,996 111 
Year ago 279,850 22 5 80° 
Two years ago 279,850 2 3 
PAVO"PORE GVOTMMO 2c csccccsdveaee 85 
DOR-FORP GQVOTRRS 006 cvcscrcticvess 100 


*Revised. 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Dee, 26-28 ..cec 1,021,900 827,714 81 
Previous week ..1,021,900 *1,128,636 110 
Year ago , 815,741 80 
Two years ag 862,611 85 
PEVG-VORE BVOTABO 2600050050 000008 3 
TOM-VORE BVOTORO oo .ccccccesevsces 91 





*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 24-28 ...... 570,250 384,198 67 

Previous week 570,250 *583,799 102 

WORE GOO ccc scae 570,250 166,429 82 

Two years ago .. 671,400 524,801 78 

Five-year QVCTABC ...cdeccccsesses 77 

TORO. DUGRED a é:000.446000465600 74 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

ee, Bb-86 .iccv 75,000 394,353 3 

Previous week 175,000 *600,346 126 

Year ago .-++ 475,000 SAK FAK 106 

Two years ago .. 459,500 543,097 118 

Five-year WOE: 2450040' 8 08a¥ 08 101 

ep Me Perr T Tr Tre rer 98 





*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dee. 28, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, 


including Minneapolis, 


-Southwest* 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly ¢ 





production todate production 
Dec, 24-28 687,457 10,638 
Prev. week 2 £14,125 
Two wks, ag 505 13,374 
(Seer } 662,474 12,063 
| Beer y 647,022 11,939 
1953 5§ 618,062 12,869 
1952 0,389 646,841 13,194 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 


Northwest* r 
Jrop year 


1 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour production. 

Buffalot —Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 





362,167 289,169 10,061 1,338,793 
$55,393 
54,513 
356,884 229,960 1,249,318 
53,803 278,610 1,379,435 
2,140 264,887 1,245,089 
397,482 265,056 1,309,379 





+All mills. tRevised. 





At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dee. 31 at $2.55@2.56, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
sufficient. The price delivered Hous- 
ton via truck was quoted at $2.49@ 
2.50. Offerings were scarce, demand 
good. 

Export Slump 

Export sales slumped last week in 
the Pacific Northwest due in part to 
the holidays. But prior to Christmas 
Pakistan was in the market and took 
eight cargoes of white wheat. Japan 
was in for nine cargoes of barley. 
It was the slowest week in export 


sales for several months. As a re- 
sult, wheat prices dropped 2@3¢ bu. 
at the close of the week, partly due 
to the lack of new export bookings 
and in part to the belief that CCC 
will again offer wheat to the trade. 
CCC offered three cargoes of barley 
on Thursday, the first grain in some 
time, due to inability to deliver 
on old sales. Exporters were pushed 
to the limit loading out wheat on 
their old sales. Some are booked 
through February, and will not take 
any new business until March. Crop 
conditions were unchanged, due to 
unseasonably warm weather. 





a 
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(See Editorial on Page 19) 

CHICAGO—A report to the medi- 
eal profession on the history of 
bread and flour enrichment, has been 
authorized by the National Research 
Council through publication in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. Dr. Russell M. Wilder, emeri- 
tus member of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., a former member 
of the council and the first chairman 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the council, originally delivered this 
report at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Baking honoring Dr. R. 
R. Williams. Dr. Wilder’s report fol- 
lows: 


¥v ¥ 


The practice of making white flour 
by the process of roller milling was 
introduced about 1870. Although the 
texture and color of the white flour 
produced by this method was a great 
improvement over the gray, coarse, 
stone-ground flour, the more refined 
white flour contained much less of 
the coatings of the wheat grain and 
thus less vitamins and minerals. 


As a result of this process of mill- 
ing and other changes in the prepa- 
ration of our food, the amount of 
thiamine (vitamin B.) and other so- 
called micronutrients was reduced in 
the American diet. From the first, 
there were critics of the roller-mill- 
ing process, but after McCollum and 
Osborne and Mendel revealed the im- 
portance to health of these vitamins 
in the later 1910’s, the flour millers 
and commercial bakers were under 
constant fire from physicians and nu- 
tritionists. 

Reliable surveys of the nutritional 
condition of the people revealed that 
the average American diet of the 
1930’s contained only one-third the 
amount of thiamine as when stone- 
ground flour was the only flour avail- 
able. This considerable reduction in 
the vitamin content of the diet and 
its deleterious effect on the public 
health led Dr. R. R. Williams of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, 
to say at a meeting of cereal chem- 
ists in New York City in 1939: 

“All those are parts of the large 
problems which the carbohydrate in- 
dustries face, that of making their 
staple products more nearly equiva- 
lent in nutritive value to the whole 
seed ...as it was consumed by 
primitive man. Whether this is to be 
done by additions of synthetic ma- 
terials or by retention of the origi- 
nal nutritive components of the crude 
food-stuffs is a question for industry 
to decide. To blink at the scientific 
facts which will presently become 
common knowledge, will be suicidal 
for the commercial enterprises con- 
cerned.” 

Actually, even before 1939 industry 
was attempting to find an answer to 
the need for nutritionally better flour 
and bread. It feared a return to the 
rough, gray flour of the past, di- 
minished appeal of its products, and 
a further deceleration of the declin- 
ing consumption of flour and bread. 

The persistent demand that all 
bread be made from whole wheat 
flour was of great concern to [the 
milling] industry, knowing as it did 
that less than 3% of the buyers had 
ever found whole-wheat bread ac- 
ceptable. Serious thought was being 
given to restitution to white flour of 
certain fractions removed in milling 
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Dr. Russell M. Wilder Brings 
Medical Profession Up to Date 
On Enriched Bread and Flour 


wheat. Attention was directed to the 
possibility of returning to the flour 
the delicate layer of skin of the cov- 
ering of the wheat seed, the aleurone 
layer. This layer lies between the 
bran and the starchy interior of the 
seed and contains the major portion 
of the vitamins about which the nu- 
tritionists were concerned. 

In 1936 the synthesis of thiamine 
by R. R. Williams and J. K. Cline 
occurred, and it soon became com- 
mercially available. 

This was the situation in March, 
1939, when the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Association encouraged, with 
some qualifications, fortification of 
certain staple foods with vitamins 
and minerals, specifically the restor- 
ative additions of thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin, iron, and calcium to white 
flour and white bread. Three events 


Table 1—Levels of Enrichment for Varieties 








of Flour 
Mg./Lb. 
Minimum Maximum 

—U.S.P. Units— 
be 2.0 2.5 
RIBOHAVIN «2.000000 1.2 1.5 
ee are 16.0 20.0 
BE erasinwanina Dem ee 13.0 16.5 
MEIGII®  cnecassiccsicie x's 500 625 
Witemin DP" occ 250 1,000 


*Required in self-rising flour, minimum, 500 
mg., maximum, 1,500 mg. per pound. Optional 
in all enriched flours except self-rising. 

**Optional. 


in the summer of 1940 quickened 
developments. First, the Briitsh gov- 
ernment proposed to fortify flour 
with synthetic thiamine. Second, the 
recently appointed committee on 
medicine of the National Research 
Council advised reinforcement with 
thiamine of all white flour purchased 
for our military forces. Third, the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion scheduled public hearings to 
consider a standard of identity for 
flour. 


The recommendation of the com- 
mittee on medicine was based on 
that of one of its subcommittees, 
which also had expressed itself on 
the need for a reinforced flour for 
the civilian population. The action 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was in compliance with the new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, a law 
designed to strengthen the earlier 
food and drug law by setting stan- 


dards for commodities. The proce- 


dure was, and is, to publish a pro- 
posed definition of a product and 
then to hold a public hearing to pro- 
vide the opportunity for those op- 
posed to the proposal to make known 
their objections. 


The proposal that was issued de- 
fined white flour as that flour which 
was in common use. This proposal, 
if adopted, would have closed the 
door to the improvements recom- 
mended by the committees. Phy- 
sicians and scientists on those com- 
mittees were disturbed, as were cer- 
tain millers and bakers interested in 
and experimenting with the proce- 
dure recommended by the American 
Medical Assn. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, had been aroused by 
recently completed food-consumption 
surveys, particularly those of the 
Stiebeling-Phipard study from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. He 
and Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of 
the extension service, department of 
agriculture, who had recently been 
chosen to lead a nutrition commit- 


tee within the government, were con- 
vinced that improvement of bread 
was basic to the effort demanded at 
that time to improve the nutrition 
of the people in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

These hearings on flour were well 
attended. Many people wanted some- 
thing done, but no agreement could 
be reached. Then the leaders of the 
industries involved met with the 
scientists concerned several times, 
and harmony of opinion was obtained 
for presentation when the hearings 
were resumed. 

The Food and Nutrition Board was 
established as a part of the National 
Research Council to provide scien- 
tific guidance for the‘ national nutri- 
tion program. 

It first assembled one week after 
the hearings on flour had been closed 
but before decisions had been 
reached. At this meeting the koard 
endorsed the recommendations re- 
specting flour that had been sub- 
mitted to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and a committee on 
cereals was appointed to develop re- 
lated standards for white bread. 

The American Bakers Assn. and 
the American Institute of Baking as- 
sisted in the preparation of these 
standards. Finally, in March, 1941, 
at a meeting in Chicago to which all 
members of the baking and milling 
industries had been invited, and also 
at the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense held in Washington in 
May, 1941, general endorsement of 
the enrichment program was_ ob- 
tained. 

Tables 1 and 2 give the levels of 
enrichment for flour and bread, as 
finally stipulated in orders of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

The levels set for bread are so re- 
lated to those for flour that bread 
made from enriched flour will meet 
them. In actual practice the com- 
mercial baker frequently adds the 
enriching ingredients while making 
the dough. 

Progress 

Within a year, nearly all the large 
commercial bakers and major millers 
were voluntarily enriching their white 
bread and family flour by adding 
thiamine, niacin, and iron. 

Preparations were being made to 
add riboflavin as soon as it could be 
made available. 

To promote the acceptance of these 
products by the public, pamphlets 
and posters were distributed by the 
millions; a major radio program en- 
titled “Listen, America’ was de- 
veloped, and extensive advertising 
was conducted in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Assistance and _ encouragement 
came from many other quarters; the 
enrichment of flour and bread was 
endorsed by almost all professional 
organizations concerned in any way 
with public health. Orders issued by 
the army and navy made enrichment 
mandatory for flour that was pur- 
chased for their use. Promotion was 
extended by the nutrition councils 
of almost all the states, by the ex- 
tension services of the federal and 
state governments, and by innumer- 
able individuals, including physicians, 
dietitians, and home economists. Oc- 
casional but unimportant objections 
were raised to this program. 


Table 2—Levels of Enrichment for Bread 








Mg./Lb 
Minimum Maximum 

UU Units— 
i ee Ce eee 1.1 1.8 
RIMOHAVIN  .occcceecs 0.7 1.6 
ER. sob 05 camseeee 10.0 15.0 
| Eero 8.0 12.5 
MORROMNEN™ case ceee ase 300 800 
WER. iiseeccace 150 750 

*Optional. 


In January, 1943, the first order 
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issued by the newly created War 
Food Administration included a re- 
quirement that all baker’s white 
bread be enriched. The war powers 
of the President ended with Japan’s 
surrender, but in the meantime legis- 
lative action had been started at 
state levels. The legislature of South 
Carolina, on the urging of Dr. E. J. 
Lease and the state’s nutrition coun- 
cil, was the first to take such action; 
the trend continued until 27 of the 
48 states, as well as Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, now have such legislation. 

As a result of the personal efforts 
of Dr. Williams, the _ enrichment 
movement spread to other lands. 
Since more than three-fourths of the 
food calories in many countries come 
from cereals, the need for enrich- 
ment is even greater than in the 
U.S. In the Orient, rice predominates 
in the diet, and it is also milled to 
whiteness. The preference of most 
consumers for white rice is insur- 
mountable, and in torrid climates 
brown rice becomes rancid and in- 
fested quickly. Enrichment solves 
these problems, but the costs in- 
volved, small as they are, become 
significant in impoverished popula- 
tions. 

Enrichment of white flour was 
made compulsory in Newfoundland 
in 1944. The local government was 
so impressed with the benefits that 
continuation of the program was 
made a condition of annexation to 
Canada in 1949. Enrichment was 
prohibited in Canada at that time, 
but in 1953 the practice became per- 
missible. The occasion was celebrated 
by a series of conferences across the 
Dominion. At the first of these, in 
Toronto, Dr. James McGrath, of the 
Ministry of Health of Newfoundland, 
made this comment: “Flour enrich- 
ment is still compulsory in New- 
foundland. It is now permissible on 
a voluntary basis for the rest of 
Canada. . . . I will venture one pre- 
diction: that the benefits of enrich- 
ment are so evident that it will not 
be long before the use of enriched 
flour on a voluntary basis will be as 
extensive in the rest of Canada as it 
is now in Newfoundland where it is 
compulsory.” This prediction has 
now become a reality. 


During the war years in Great 
Britain, use of 85% extraction flour 
was compulsory. Later, the permissi- 
ble extraction was lowered to 80%, 
meaning 80 parts of flour from every 
100 parts of wheat. Use of 80% ex- 
traction flour is now encouraged by 
a subsidy, but white flour (72% ex- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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CANADA'S 
<< IT’S IN THE RECORD 
o=0 : 
o-~<3 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF 
THE WEST CANADIAN 
NELSON SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
| CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 
| MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
| phon OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO . 
Cable Address ” MAPLEFLOUR” fx: 
WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER R Pe , 
gate WHE, Robin Hood Flour 
S° "lll, “%g Mills Limited 
RS RoR SRS % Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
PURITY THREE STARS | gine lensre ceases 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
b._UNION NATIONAL FLOUR ee nn 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
9 CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR —_ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















o 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


<2 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 






ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Lele of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators iz Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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POOR DEFENSE OF FREE EN- 
TERPRISE—Senator Barry Gold- 
water (R., Ariz.), a businessman, 
thinks business does not put forth 
enough time and effort defending the 
free enterprise system against at- 
tacks. He made known his belief dur- 
ing a hearing of the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee of which he 
is a member. 

A witness for a trade association 
had told the committee that many 
members would buy marketing and 
similar services but would not con- 
tribute voluntarily to a general ac- 
tivities fund, which included public 
relations activities and public good- 
will building activities. 

Sen. Goldwater observed: “. . .I 
feel there is a general misunderstand- 
ing in America as to the activity of 
the average businessman. The busi- 
ness people of this country have been 
painted by the so-called liberal bloc 
as a group determined to destroy 
everybody else through pouring all of 
its huge profits into Washington and 
into help on legislation. 

“The truth of the matter is, and 
you know it, that you have a very 
hard time getting this kind of support 
from the very people you are put here 
to help. Instead of American business 
as a whole being vitally concerned 
with these things which affect them, 
they don’t seem to give much of a 
darn. It has got me kind of concerned. 

“Those people who are bent on de- 
stroying our free enterprise system 
are here in Washington day and 
night, 365 days a year, but you try to 
get the average businessman inter- 
ested in preserving his own system 
and we run into the same thing you 
run into. Yet the business people in 
this country—and these hearings have 
only brought it out—are completely 
ignorant of the purpose of public rela- 
tions and completely incapable, evi- 
dently, of selling the American peo- 
ple on the power of the free enter- 
prise system... .” 


“TICKER” TALK — There has been 
an unparalleled surge of research in 
human and animal biochemistry, com- 
ments the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn., in connection with 
studies of arteriosclerosis. “A renew- 
ed confidence has been born,” states 
a Journal guest editorial writer, “as 
the result of a better understanding 
of arteriosclerosis and a hopeful ap- 
proach to its prevention and cure. 
This has stimulated a more optimistic 
outlook among patients and physi- 
cians alike. Today, the designation 
‘chest pain’ or ‘coronary disease’ is no 
longer a stigma. Its presence rightly 
generates caution, but not panic. Gov- 
ernment and private agencies are 
making suitable jobs available for 
persons with arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. The choice is no longer be- 
tween working 60 hours a week or 
not at all. Jobs at lighter work, for 
35 hours a week, or less, can now be 
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found. The widespread interest and 
candid discussion of the President’s 
recent coronary occlusion have made 
the condition further socially accepta- 
ble. Iatrogenic cardiophobia is on the 
wane. No longer is the patient—be he 
a well-known industrialist, a mill 
worker, or a doctor—reluctant to be 
seen in the consulting room of the 
cardiologist. The bank president or 
insurance executive no longer leaves 
by the back door of the doctor’s office. 
To discuss one’s electrocardiogram is 
as acceptable as to discuss one’s 
analyst. 

“Until the ultimately inevitable spe- 
cific prevention and treatment of 
coronary artery disease have been de- 
veloped, general supportive measures 
remain of great importance. The pati- 
ent who is overweight or obese is firm- 
ly advised to reduce. Ataraxics and 
sedatives are given to decrease ten- 
sion. These measures, together with 
a confident outlook, will prolong the 
life of the patent. Thirty years hence, 
it is likely that enzymes, hormones, 
and other perhaps as yet unidentified 
biochemical agents will make angina 
pectoris a truly rare condition.” 

eo 68 @ 

& TV POPCORN—The popcorn 
industry, which used to depend heavi- 
ly on theater sales, now seems to 
have weathered the movies-to-tv 
switch. It has done this (1) by fol- 
lowing movie patrons home and be- 
coming a part of tv watching and (2) 
by gaining wider acceptance in 
homes, through an estimated $4,000,- 
000 worth of tie-in ads, plus pop- 
corn’s own promotion. 

According to Bill Smith, executive 
director of the Popcorn Institute, the 
decline of movie theater patronage in 
favor of tv at home has incited a 
sharp marketing change in the pop- 
corn industry. Until about five years 
ago, Mr. Smith says, popcorn proces- 
sors depended on theaters for about 
65% of their sales. The fall-off in 
movie patronage posed a_ serious 
threat to a major segment of the 
business. 

An answer to this threat came in 











1953 when the Popcorn Institute, 
“established for the sole purpose of 
increasing the consumption of pop- 
corn,” went into operation. Located 
in Chicago and operated by Bryne 
Marcellus Co., trade association man- 
agement specialists, the institute 
represents popcorn processors who 
account for about 90% of the world’s 
popcorn volume, most of which is in 
the U.S. 

A significant accomplishment of 
the institute and its members has 
been its promotion of popcorn as an 
effective tie-in product in ads for 
other products with which it shares 
a “community of interest.”—Coca- 
Cola molasses, salt, butter and vege- 
table oil. 
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444A STORY OF MECHANIZA- 
TION—Speaking at the recent an- 
nual conference organized by the In- 
stitute of Corn & Agricultural Mer- 
chants, a full report of which appears 
in the autumn number of the Insti- 
tute’s Journal, Mr. F. G. Sturrock, 
M.A., told a good story of mechaniza- 
tion. He was commenting on the 
great increase in the number of com- 
bine ‘harvesters in England and Wales 
since 1942 and likewise of the num- 
ber of driers. He went on to say: “I 
attended an International Confer- 
ence recently and one speaker was 
discussing mechanization in under- 
developed areas. He told of an Afri- 
can chieftain who was said to have 
fifty wives. As this is the sort of 
thing that can occasion awkward 
questions in the United Nations, a 
District Commissioner was sent to 
get more information. He told the 
chieftain of the rumours and asked 
if they were true. The Chieftain said: 
‘Yes, it is quite true that I have fifty 
wives. If I want to make friends with 
another chieftain, I marry one of his 
daughters. If one of my councillors 
dies and there is no one to look after 
his widows, I marry them.’ A year or 
two later the District Commissioner 
went back and asked him how he was 
getting on. ‘How are your wives?’ he 
also asked. ‘Oh,’ the chief replied, ‘I 





“These here slantin’ roofed orators an’ prophets that’s 
goin’ around sayin’ the cold war’s goin’ to bust out into a 
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hot war an’ the earth’s goin’ to be 
taken over by the Roosians gets me 
considerable riled up,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills. 
“Why, dang it, all any man’s got to do 
right now is to see what’s in front of 
his eyes, stop chewin’ his pills an’ be 
everlastingly an’ eternally thankful 


that a new year’s here with every 
promise that God Almighty, with the help of His servants 
here on earth, is goin’ to run things His way, with His 
fairness, His justice an’ the kind of peace He promised two 


thousand years ago.” 
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have only one now.’ ‘Why is that?’ 
‘I’ve bought a tractor!’ ” Mechaniza- 
tion may not have quite the same ef- 
fect on British farming Mr. Sturrock 
remarked, but the changes may be al- 
most as far-reaching—Milling, 
Liverpool. 
& e 


WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM—It 
has been said that a taxpayer is a 
person who doesn’t have to pass a 
Civil Service test to work for the 
government. And about such workers 
it cannot be said “you can’t ‘hardly 
find them kind no more,” for nearly 
everyone puts in some time each year 
for Uncle Sam. 

For instance, the average produc- 
tion worker in the United States who 
is married and has one child labors 
nearly five weeks out of every year 
to pay his tax bill. 

Figures obtained from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show that the 
average production worker in the 
United States earned $80 a week in 
September, 1956. At this rate the tax 
on his annual income of $4,160 is 
$392 if ‘he is married and has one 
child. To meet this tax bill, it is 
necessary for him to work a total of 
4.9 weeks. 

The same average production 
worker who is not married faces a 
tax bill of $655 a year, and he’ll have 
to work 8.2 weeks to pay it. 


A correspondent for the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch writes that 
Cow Creek mill, located about a mile 
and a half northwest of Gloucester, 
Va., has been in service for more 
than a century and a half. Its grind- 
ing stones, she says, are the originals. 
The mill pond, covering 91 acres, is 
reputed to be the largest in the state. 

gS e @ 
IMPROMPTU CHEF 


He keeps the kitchen up-to-date; 
His wife’s time-savers are manifold— 
Beaters, broilers, skillets, roasters, 
All automatically controlled. 


Yet he’ll make biscuits as light as 
hers, 
And take pride in his craftsmanship 
In baking them with a reflector oven 
Of stones and pans, on a camping 
trip. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
@ 6 ® 
NOSTALGIA 
In the early hours of evening, 
Often comes a strange unrest, 
A sad sweet longing for the things 
In childhood loved the best. 


I remember well the fragrance 

Of the clover fields in May, 

Of rich, dark soil but lately turned, 

The scent of dew moist hay. 

But there’s a fonder memory, 

To yearning ever wed, 

When I seem to sense that fragrance 

Of our mother’s home made bread. 
—Mary Timmons 
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MORE MOUTHS TO BE FED 


USTOMARILY, an actual or a prospective in- 

crease in population is looked upon as a 
circumstance calling for mutual congratulation 
among those who measure food markets by the 
simple mathematical process of multiplying known 
or anticipated per capita consumption in a given 
economy by the number of mouths to be fed. But, 
at the risk of seeming to conjure up gloom in 
what ought to be only a happy season, it is perti- 
nent to indicate that there are some who see 
another, and a less glittering, side of this coin. 

E. B. Weiss, a writer for Advertising Age, looks 
sternly at this other side of the coin. He recognizes 
in rapid growth of our population one of the most 
persuasive reasons for anticipating a _ brilliant 
economic future, but suggests that the stimulating 
effect of this powerful factor may sometimes be 
exaggerated. He quotes a cautious banker who 
puts the matter this way: 

“Our population is now increasing at a rate of 
about 2,812,000 a year. While that statistic is rela- 
tively dull, it is stimulating to consider that next 
week and every week thereafter until 1965 
there will be 54,000 new customers for American 
industry. To express it another way, some ob- 
servers state that it is as though we added another 
Jacksonville, Fla., or Richmond, Va., every month, 
or another Pittsburgh or Milwaukee every three 
months. 

“Now that does sound exciting. If we were to 
add such a city with its large working population, 
its mills and factories, it would be a tremendously 
stimulating influence on the economy, for it would 
add to our already high rate of production, and 
production is the key to economic well-being. 

“But we aren’t adding a Pittsburgh or Milwau- 
kee every three months. What we are adding is 
thousands of babies. Automation is progressing 
rapidly, but the principal cause of population in- 
crease is still through an old-fashioned method 
which results in a final product which is an utterly 
dependent consuming but non-producing baby. 

“Adding 2,800,000 babies to the population does 
not aid the eccnomy—it depresses it, for its im- 
mediate effect is to reduce the standard of living. 

“You may recall from your college economics 
courses, the story of the early communal experi- 
ments in this country, several of which failed for 
the simple reason, that, relieved of individual re- 
sponsibility as parents for feeding their children, 
couples produced at a high rate, and the com- 
munity found itself with such a large number of 
non-productive children that it could not ade- 
quately feed, clothe and house them. 


“Imagine yourself and your wife on an island 
two to work, two to be fed, clothed and housed. 
As soon as a baby is born, there are still only two 
to work, but there are now three to be fed, clothed 
and housed. The net effect is that you and your 
wife will have less to eat and less to wear and less 
room. 


“The increased birth rate is not the only cause 
of population growth. Our life expectancy (at 
birth) has increased since 1941 from 62 to 70. This 
increase in life span also adds to the size of our 
population—but primarily our non-productive pop- 
ulation. 

“T don’t wish to sound too pessimistic. The 
working population is, in fact, increasing and will 
for the next decade, but it has been decreasing in 
proportion to the total population. 

“The working population (20 to 64 years of 
age) is expected to increase by only 10,000,000 as 
compared with an increase of about one and a 
half times that amount, 14,000,000 in the other 
age groups. In other words, 60% of the expected 
increase will occur in the ‘dependent’ age classes 

-older, retired, and the infant groups. We face the 
possibility that the proportion in the dependent 
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age group may not necessarily always be a buoy- 
ant factor.” 

Sorry! This shouldn’t have been mentioned, at 
least until some such gloomy time as the Ides 
of March. Meantime, those who prefer the bright 
side of the coin will, quite understandably, con- 
tinue to rest serenely upon the assumption that 
more mouths to fill will surely require more fill- 
ing, regardless of who fills them. Explicitly, millers 
and bakers will confidently expect that industrial 
ingenuity and skilful merchandising promotion can 
successfully cope with the pediatric and geriatric 


future. 
* % os 


A demographic reporter of the New York 
Times, deep in Census Bureau and Bureau of 
Labor figures, says employees in the prime work- 
ing age group (25 to 34) are going to be harder 
to find in the decade or so just ahead, and that 
the so-called older worker (45 and up) is going 
to be a major supplier of labor in the same period. 
At the same time, more than half of our labor 
supply increase is going to come from women. 
BLS calculates from the expected population 
growth and its needs that by 1965 there will be 
jobs for 10 million more persons than there were 
in 1955. Which age groups and sexes are to supply 
these additional workers? BLS figures show that 
the approximately 10 million increase in the labor 
force by 1965 will be distributed as follows: 
About 4,500,000 will be persons 14 to 24; about 
5 million will be 45 or older, and about half a 
million will be between 25 and 44. The number of 
employees in the 25-34 age group will go down 
about 900,000. This is the age group born between 
1930 and 1940, a period of very low birth rate. 
In 1956, for the first time, the white collar group 
exceeded the blue collar. Among blue collar work- 
ers it is expected that there will be some increase 
in the proportion represented by craftsmen and 
operators, and a decline in the number of laborers. 
Owners, managers and laborers on farms are also 
expected to continue to decline. Kiplinger, mo- 
mentarily relaxing his no-quote rule, notes that 
more people, plus higher incomes, mean more 
business, rising in volume even faster than popu- 
lation rises. He argues that since 41% of all fam- 
ilies have incomes above $5,000, and since these 
are the families that have more than enough for 
bare necessities, their spendings will account for 
a major part of the expected growth of business. 
A million and a half families entered this category 
in 1956, charting a progressive trend. Twice as 
many families make $5,000 to $10,000 as in 1950. 
Most of the middle and upper income families are 
between 25 and 55. In this, the “buyingest” group, 
over half have incomes of more than $5,000. 
Kiplinger observes that the flow of population is 
toward the cities, away from the farms, a trend 
recognized by a growing number of agricultural 
economists as a natural, automatic and practical 
corrective of agriculture’s unbalanced production. 


*- * * 


There are those who take a very dim view 
indeed of our zooming population. Among them 
is Dr. Fairfield Osborn, who professionally is not 
even a demographer, but a zoologist. Dr. Osborn 
spoke grimly at a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
When we think of exploding populations we 
usually think of such countries as India, he said, 
but we should also be thinking of the United 
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States where the rate of increase is even greater 
than India’s. In the midst of plenty, even of sur- 
plus, Dr. Osborn looks for a scarcity of food not 
far ahead. Our prevailing attitude toward ex- 
ploding population, he observes, is one of mutual 
congratulation over benefits we assume will de- 
tive from it. But Dr. Osborn believes the benefts 
will be outweighed by the disadvantages and 
problems. “Countrysides,” he says, “will becoriec 
suburbias, the traffic trickles of 1956 will becor:> 
ever flowing rivers, the sky above us full of jet: 
and the silent lake and mountain valley hiddei 
beyond the last horizon.” The solution? Popula- 
tion restraints—of all kinds, presumably, but 
none specified. Dr. Harrison Brown, professor of 
geochemistry at California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena, had a more cheerful word 
for his fellow scientists. He agreed that there 
must be more birth control, but lacking that he 
still looks confidently to science for the means 
of feeding earth’s human inhabitants, no matter 
how many there may be. ... Well, it may have 
been a mistake to bring up the subject. Let’s just 
forget the whole thing—or wrap it up in a 
“Happy New Year.” 


* x * 

Indications are that when the last of this sea- 
son’s Christmas gift puppies has been born and 
delivered to America’s homes the nation’s dog. 
population will have passed the 25-million mark, 
according to Harry Miller, director of the Gaines 
Dog Research Center, New York. The figure 
represents an increase of 2,500,000 dogs since 
1953. Mr. Miller does not say so, but it seems 
reasonable to infer that there is a definite demo- 
graphic relationship between men and canines. 


More men, more dogs—more dogs, more men to 
feed ’em. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IN PRAISE OF ENRICHMENT 


EMBERS of the breadstuffs industry have 

found occasion to belabor themselves and 
each other for what they consider to be the indus- 
try’s failure to capitalize completely upon the 
tremendous opportunities for promotion offered by 
the enrichment of flour and bread. Fortunately, 
though they may not actually be on board the 
boat, they have not necessarily missed it. Enrich- 
ment is still the most sensational fact in the long 
history of the Staff of Life. Though it is no longer 
news to the sophisticated, consumer studies indi- 
cate that a vast proportion of the populace is 
either unaware of its existence or improperly in- 
formed of its nature and significance. Surely, 
therefore, the moment has not passed when enrich- 
ment can merely be taken for granted and when 
there is no more need to intone its virtues than to 
acknowledge with reverence the oxygen in the air. 





It is impossible, in fact, to say too much or to 
speak too often of enrichment, and upon this prem- 
ise was the editorial decision made to reproduce 
in full, on other pages of this issue of The North- 
western Miller, the story of enrichment as it is 
told by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, emeritus member 
of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., and one of 
the early and influential proponents of enrich- 
ment, in a report to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Assn., of which 
Dr. Wilder formerly was a member. 

The report properly places emphasis, as will be 
noted, upon the cooperative performance of the 
flour and baking industries and the manufacturers 
of synthetic vitamins, in making enrichment a 
reality. If the public does not properly understand 
and appreciate this, as very likely it does not, here 
is at least one promotional implement which mill- 
ers and bakers may use without immodesty. That 
it has not been adequately so used suggests a con- 
dition of mind that deserves a far less flattering 
name than false modesty. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Exports Decline 


The Christmas holiday season cut 
into the loadings of Canadian wheat 
and flour exports and the combined 
total cleared for the week ended 
Dec. 27 was slightly under 2,000,000 
bu. or roughly 2,500,000 bu. under 
the previous week. Only 266,000 bu. 
was shown cleared in the form of 
flour and barely more than 100,000 
bu. were for IWA countries. 

Only two IWA countries were list- 
ed as destinations for wheat with 
384,000 bu. for unload at Germany 
and 32,000 for Be'gium. Class 2 ex- 
port clearances totaled 1,293,000 bu. 
and included 552,000 for the U.K., 
372,000 for Italy and 351,000 for 
Peru with the remainder clearing 
for Hong Kong. 


Grain Totals 


The commercial disappearance of 
Canadian grains in all positions 
from the beginning of the current 
crop year on Aug. 1, to Dec. 19, in- 
clusive amounted to 243,300,000 bu. 
compared with 191,600,000 for the 
same period a year ago. The totals 
included 148,200,000 and 116,200,000 
bu. wheat respectively. The commer- 
cial disappearance of oats was 26,- 
200,000 bu. or 4,600,000 bu. greater, 
while the barley total at 59,200,000 
was 6,500,000 higher, and flax at 8,- 
100,000 bu. was 900,000 bu. greater. 
The rye disappearance, on the other 
hand, at 1,600,000 bu. was 2,300,000 
bu. less. 

Preliminary figures for the same 
period show exports of all grains at 
175,200,000 bu. compared with 126,- 
200,000 bu. a year ago. Wheat and 
flour exports, in terms of wheat, 
amounted to 120,000,000 bu. compared 
with 88,700,000 bu. to Dec. 19, 1955, 
while oats exports at 5,400,000 bu. 
were 3,600,000 bu. larger; barley at 
42,200,000 bu. were 15,500,000 bu. 
larger and flax at 6,600,000 bu. were 
800,000 bu. greater than the same 
period a year ago. Rye exports, how- 
ever, amounted to 1,000,000 bu. and 
were down 2,200,000 bu. 


Outlook Same 


H. Norman Davis, president, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., states the 
immediate out!ook for the flour mill- 
ing incustry in Canada is little 
changed from a year ago other than 
the intensifying of the surplus farm 
commodities disposal, generally 
known es the “give-away program” 
of the US., making exports more 
difficult. : 

Competition is expected to be keen 
in the domestic market, due to po- 
tential over-production. 

In spite of this, Mr. Davis feels 
the inherent vigor and resourceful- 
ness of the industry, its ability to 
produce the world’s finest flour from 
Canada’s high grade wheat and its 
determination to keep pace with the 
country’s growth, are factors that 
assure steady progress and a suc- 
cessful future. 

Mr. Davis expects the level of 
business and employment during the 
coming year shou'd be approximately 
the same as during 1956. 


Population Growth 


An increase in the number of 
mouths to be fed is music in the 
ears of flour millers, and therefore, 


the information that a total of 314- 
000 persons was added to Canada’s 
population through natural increase 
in 1955 should make Canadian flour 
millers happy. This is the highest 
number to be added in one year in 
history, and it is the sixth highest 
rate of natural increase in the wor:d. 

The Bureau of Statistics states this 
record wes due to live births, main- 
tenance of the low general morta‘ify 
rate of 1954 and a record low in the 
infant mortality rate. 

The bureau reported 442.937 live 
births for a rate of 28.4 for each 
1,000 population, the third highest 
rate in the last 24 years. The 1955 
death rate remained at the record 
1954 low of 8.2 for each 1.090 of popu- 
lation, the fourth lowest in the wor d. 
A record low infant mortality rate 
of 31 for each 1,000 live births was 
established in 1955. 

Despite the increase in population, 
flour consumption remains at approx- 
imately the same figure, 23,500 000 
sacks. The amount of flour used bv 
each person during the crop year 
ended Ju’y 31, 1956, was estimated 
at 148.7 lb., compared with 1498 Ib. 
during the previous year. 


Lake Movement 


Final figures on lake grain ship- 
ments from the Candian ports of 
Fort William-Port Arthur for the 


1956 shipping season place the total 
at 367,800,000 bu. of the five princi- 
pal grains, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. This was 
roughly 105,000,000 bu. over the 
comparative total for the year pre- 
vious. 


A total of 1,305 cargoes cleared 
the twin ports during the period 
from April 5, to Dec: 15, inclusive, 
carrying 206,900,000 bu. wheat; 47,- 
500,000 bu. oats; 92,000,000 barley; 
11,100,000 rye and 10,300,000 bu. flax- 
seed. The total movement was 105,- 
300,000 bu. heavier than the 262,500,- 
000 bu. carried during the 1955 sea- 
son of navigation and reflected gains 
in the vessel loadings of all grains 
except rye. 

The 1956 total also exceeded the 
1954 movement of 292,700,000 bu., 
but fell short of the heavy lake traf- 
fic recorded for 1953 of 441,800,000 
bu., and the 1952 figure of 450,800,009 
bu. 


Flour to Ceylon 


Canadian flour, valued at approxi- 
mately $640,000, will move to Ceylon 
during 1957 as assistance under the 
Colombo Plan. Canada’s contribution 
to Ceylon under the Colombo Plan 
will amount to about $2,000,000 for 
the year and will bring Canadian aid 
to that country under the plan to 
more than $10,640,000. 





Grocery Organization Head 
Predicts Greater Purchases 


NEW YORK—tThe American people 

bought a record amount of food and 
grocery products in 1956, and con- 
tinued gains are likely in 1957, ac- 
cording to Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. “Total consumer food expendi- 
tures in 1956 established a new rec- 
ord, topping $70 billion, compared 
with $67 billion in 1955 and $16 bil- 
lion in 1939,” Mr. Willis said. 
_ “In addition, consumers bought 
more than $5 billion worth of other 
grocery products—soaps, detergents, 
cleansers, waxes, household paper 
goods, etc. With the industry’s peak 
productivity, with a growing popula- 
tion, more families earning higher in- 
comes, and more people wanting to 
live better, food spending may well 
reach $73 billion next year and sub- 
stantial increases are also expected 
for other grocery products. Along 
with this considerable rise in volume, 
we expect that 1957 will be a year 
in which management will consolidate 
its gains, strengthening its financial 
position and integrating its opera- 
tions. 

“Each successive year since 1946, 
when materials and new equipment 
first became available after the war, 
grocery manufacturers have invested 
record amounts in expanding and re- 
placing plant and equipment. The 
cumulative investment for this 10- 
year period adds up to about $6 bil- 
lion. This impressive total reflects in 
large part the growth of the indus- 
try. 

“However, it also has been influ- 
enced by outlays made to catch up 


on replacements postponed during the 
war. With this catch-up factor now 
out of the picture, with many new 
plants built and in operation, and 
with money supply tight, the invest- 
ment picture enters a new phase. 
Management’s attention is turning 
more toward consolidating and inte- 
grating its vast new operation than 
toward the rapid addition of more 
capacity. That does not mean that 
less money will be invested. No doubt 
substantial sums will be needed as 
management takes advantage of the 
new developments in layout, elec- 
tronic equipment, and automation, 
which make plants out of date while 
they are still young. But it does mean 
that the hurry up catch-up pressure 
to add capacity is behind us and that 
management will plan and select new 
capital outlays with great patience 
and study.” 


Prediction Stands 

Taking a longer look ahead, Mr. 
Willis said that his prediction of a 
$100 billion total food market for 1965 
still stands. “Our industry is respond- 
ing vigorously to the demands set by 
American consumers. We have man- 
aged not only to meet their needs, 
but to provide extra values, in the 
form of convenience, quality, whole- 
someness, attractiveness, and variety. 

“The fact that we have done so 
well poses a challenge for the future. 
A good portion of our food spending 
is in the ‘discretionary category,’ and 
this will be increasingly so in the 
future. Most people are already well 
and conveniently fed. That means 
that further grocery sales increases 
must be obtained in competition with 
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other industries which are these days 
bidding louder and more vigorously 
than ever before for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 


“One great factor of strength for 
the future is the climbing level of 
family incomes. And we have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves to work to- 
gether to make good on this poten- 
tial... and to the public to continue 
to progress on its behalf.” 

Commenting further on higher in- 
comes, Mr. Willis pointed out that 
a recent study had revealed that 
spending on food keeps rising as 
family income rises. The middle and 
high income families are not just 
slightly better food customers than 
low income families. The $5,000 a 
year family spends $30 a week on 
food, double the spending of the un- 
der $2,000 group, and the $10,000 and 
up family spends over $50 a week. 
The trend in recent years is for 
more and more families to move out 
of the lower brackets into the mid- 
dle and higher income groups. 


Abundance Available 


“American consumers, already the 
best and most conveniently fed in 
the world, will find a continued 
abundance available for their selec- 
tion in 1957,” said Mr. Willis. “The 
total crop output for 1956 hasn’t 
been finally calculated yet, but it 
looks as though the year’s harvest 
will match the all-time record. Meat 
consumption, 163 lb. per person, set 
another record, and records and near 
records have been scored in the pro- 
duction of milk and fruits and vege- 
tables for canning and freezing. 


“The converting of this farm abun- 
dance into a plentiful supply of use- 
ful, convenient, and salable products 
requires intensive research pro- 
grams,” Mr. Willis noted, saying that 
manufacturers are spending about 
$100 million a year on product and 
market research to provide con- 
sumers with new and improved prod- 
ucts. These are the products which 
are leading the sales parade. In the 
last four years, sales of those prod- 
uct classes in which there have been 
only minor improvements and inno- 
vations have advanced 11%. But in 
those product classes featuring major 
improvements — particularly built-in 
conveniences—sales over the same 
period have risen 33%. And the con- 
venience items in this classification 
have shown a tremendous jump of 
124%. 

As it applies to brands, Mr. Willis 
said, consumers continue to show 
their loyalty for the well-known ad- 
vertised brands of grocery products. 
Major advertised brands account for 
better than 75% of the sales of 41 
food commodities covered by the 
Nielsen Food Index. “Furthermore, 
looked at from the standpoint of 
turnover,” Mr. Willis said, “adver- 
tised brands show great advantages 
for the grocery distributor.” 

Mr. Willis reported that retail 
food prices in 1956 averaged about 
3% below the all-time peak in the 
late summer of 1952. “In view of the 
higher costs of doing busienss today 
and the general firming up of farm 
prices, this is quite a tribute to the 
efficiency of modern grocery manu- 
facturing and distribution,” he de- 
clared. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI OFFICIAL DIES 

ST. PAUL — Frank Romano, 80, 
who retired recently from the Qual- 
ity Macaroni Co., St. Paul, has died. 
Mr. Romano was a native of Italy, 
and was a member of the Christo- 
pher Columbus Society. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and one daughter. 
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The press reports that Pravda now 
contends that a Russian invented the 
streetcar. What’s a streetcar? 

Golly, the nostalgia a man can stir 
up by cleaning out the attic—bustles, 
buggy-whips, kerosene lamps, and 
3-D glasses. 

A small town is usually a place that 
is divided by a railroad, a main street, 
two churches and a lot of opinions. 

To instill into the mind of his son 
sound wisdom and business precepts 
was Jones senior’s earnest endeav- 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00080. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 








@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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FLOUR 


is your prime in- 
gredient! That's why 
it pays to buy the 
dependable 8 
master milled by 










Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 





Bulah 


i a Stamina 


a - | r 
(| “S.W). J. dennison Co. 


& 7 “A World of Quality and Service” 
\ LS: 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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or. He taught his offspring much, in- 
cluding the advantages of bankruptcy, 
failures, and fires. “Two bankruptcies 
equal one failure, two failures equal 
one fire,” ete. Then Jones junior 
looked up brightly. 

“Father,” he asked, “is marriage a 
failure?” 

“Well, my boy,” was the parent’s 
reply, “if you marry a really wealthy 
woman, marriage is almost as good 


as failure.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

“Oh, doctor, I’m so upset,” said the 
woman. “My husband seems to be 
wandering in his mind.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” replied 
the doctor. “I know your husband— 
he can’t go far.” 


*?¢ ¢ 
The honeymoon is over when the 
bridegroom who promised to tell his 
bride everything finds out she al- 
ready knows everything. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A gentleman in the optical business 
was instructing his son in the techni- 
que of. chiseling a fair and honest 
price out of a customer. He said: 
“Son, after you have fitted the glasses 
to a customer and the customer asks, 
‘What’s the charge?’ you should say: 
‘The charge is ten dollars.’ 

“Then pause and watch for the 
flinch.” 

“If the customer does NOT finich, 
you say: ‘That’s for the frames, the 
lens will be another ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause again—but this 
time just slightly—and again you 
watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you 
say, ‘Each’.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The love-struck collegian was try- 
ing to reason with his father. “But, 
Dad,” he persisted, ‘don’t you believe 
two can live as cheaply as, one?” 

“Yes, mother and I are living as 
cheaply as you.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Jack, age thirteen, was puzzled 
over the girl problem and discussed 
it with his pal, Jim. 

“T’ve walked to school with her 
three times,” he told Jim, “and car- 
ried her books. I bought her ice 
cream sodas twice. Now do you think 
I ought to kiss her?” 

“Nah. You don’t need to,” Jim de- 
cided afteramoment of deep thought. 
“You've done enough for that girl] al- 


ready.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A young man who had just re- 
ceived his degree from college rushed 
out and said, ‘Here I am, world; I 
have my A.B.” 

The world replied: ‘Sit down, son, 
and I’ll teach you the rest of the 
alphabet.” 
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SPRING PILOT 
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ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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“ROCK RIVER” °° BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” j,; 
BUCK WHEAT 


Since 1848 








Janesville, Wisconsin | 








of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependahle 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 










This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 
You can depend 


You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOUR S =~<RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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DO YOU KNOW . oe @ 


a i il 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


grated lemon rind in lemon pie fill- 
ing along with the juice of lemons. 

3. A good pie crust formula should 
contain about 70 to 75% shortening 


1. The average marshmallow 
formula contains from 1.8 to 2% 
gelatine. 

2. There is no objection to using 


or lard, based on the total weight of 
the dough. 

4. The ideal temperature for mix- 
ing cake batters is between 70 and 
13°F. 

5. When boiling sugar for mak- 
ing boiled icing the blow stage is 
reached when the syrup has a tem- 
perature of 240°F. 

6. Steam-rendered lard contains 
a higher moisture content than open- 
kettle-rendered lard. 

7. A change in the brand of 
canned pumpkin being used in mak- 
ing pumpkin pies may be cause for 
the pies to crack during baking. 





(()ytase makes bread 







with increased shelf life 
....keeps fresh longer 
..2.tender texture 


... full bodied flavor 





made with 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 


Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme’ 


preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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8. A darker brown color can be 
produced on the shells of lemon and 
cream pies by using some dextrose 
(corn sugar) in the dough. 

9. A stiff mix will cause almond 
macaroons to have hollow bottoms. 

10. Baking powder is never used 
in making angel food cakes. 


11. In general, rye bread made 
by the sponge dough process handles 
somewhat easier through the ma- 
chines than when made by the 
straight dough process. 

12. Placing cans of frozen berries 
in hot water to thaw them in a 
hurry is not at all harmful. 


13. Soda bicarbonate is used in 
molasses cakes instead of baking 
powder because it produces a much 
better crumb and crust color. 

14. Rye bread baked in _ basket 
frames requires more bottom heat 
than rye bread baked directly on 
the oven hearth. 


15. The sinking to the bottom of 
raisins in pound cakes can be elim- 
inated by adding about an ounce of 
soda to each 15 lb. of cake batter. 

16. The main reason for cheese 
cakes shrinking is use of the wrong 
type of cheese. 

17. Steam is used in the oven 
when baking bread to hold down the 
volume. 


18. A quart measure will hold 
about 35 egg yolks. 

19. It is not permissible to ship 
cakes labeled “chocolate,” and which 
contain cocoa, from one state to an- 
other without getting into difficulty. 

20. Cupping on the bottom of pan 
bread may often be eliminated by 
punching three to four small holes 
in the bottom of the pans. 
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DISTRIBUTION COMPLETE 

CHICAGO—tThe Kitchens of Sara 
Lee has completed national distribu- 
tion of its fourth product, chocolate 
cake. Charles W. Lubin, president of 
the Chicago bakery, announced that 
production facilities have been ex- 
panded to fill the demand for Sara 
Lee’s newest product. He said ship- 
ment of the chocolate cake has al- 
ready started to all areas in which 
the company’s other three products, 
coffee cake, pound cake, and cheese 
cake, are distributed. The Sara Lee 
chocolate cake was first introduced 
just a year ago in Chicago, and then 
in New York several months later. 
The bakery is one of the nation’s first 
producers of premium quality baked 
foods for mass distribution through 
chain and independent supermarkets 
and food stores. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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Golden Loaf’’ Bini 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
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Lake City, Minn. 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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then | sez to the Boss: 
DON'T GAMBLE! he 


you can take chances on some bargains, 











but first give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no guessing about quality and uniformity of your products e-2 





‘ when you use quality ingredients. That’s why I zmszst on DRINKWATER! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y. clerk’s office 
for the Colony Bake Shop, 1850 Col- 
vin Blvd., Town of Tonawanda, by 
James and Mary A. Kurzdorfer. 

» 

Raymond T. Fiske has purchased 
the controlling interest in Veeder- 
Baker, Inc., owners of the Electric- 
Maid Bake Shops, a four-store chain 
in Schenectady, N.Y. Blanche Baker, 
who founded the firm in 1924, remains 
with the new organization as con- 
sultant and advisor. Mr. Fiske for- 
merly was assistant sales manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

& 


Trefz Butter Gem bakery, Minne- 
apolis, was recently damaged by §$1,- 
000 fire. The Tommy Tucker Bakery, 
Lockport, N.Y., recently suffered a 
$5,000 loss when fire of undetermined 
origin swept through its building on 
Locust Street. 

& 


The Rolling Pin Bakery, Billings, 
Mont., which has several retail out- 
lets in Billings, has leased space in 
the Partington Plaza shopping center 
to be built in West Billings. Donald 
H. Shanedling, Minneapolis, said 
American Shopping Centers, Inc., 
plans to start construction of 43 units 
early in 1957. 

e 

Chester Farrow and son, James, 
formerly of East St. Louis, Ill, are 
constructing the Farrow Drive-In 
Bakery at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., a $63,- 
000 investment. The location will be 
3061 W. Broward St. Mr. Farrow is 
the former superintendent of the Tri- 
City Grocery Co. Bakery at Granite 
City. 

© 


L. Carroll Cole, president of Cole’s 
Bakeries, Inc., has announced instal- 
lation of a bakery unit in the Plumb 
Super Market, Ludington, Mich. Rob- 
ert Hamilton, now at Muskegon, will 
manage the unit. 

6 

Mrs. Agnes Turcott and Mrs. Lila 
Gaudette have opened the Cookie Jar, 
specializing in Danish pastries and 
pies, at Cape Elizabeth, Me. The wom- 
en opened their original Cookie Jar 
at Boothbay Harbor four years ago. 


e 
The Tenderfluff Donut Shop has 
been opened by Peter Kirkbride at 
219 N. Fifth St., Zanesville, Ohio. 
w 
Eck’s Bakery is one of the new 
businesses opened in the $1,250,000 
Mar-Lee Manor Shopping Center, 
Denver, Colo. 


The Miracle Mile Bake Shop was 
recently opened in Phoenix, Ariz., by 
Abe Holtzman, former operator of 
Handel’s Bakery in Phoenix. The shop 
will specialize in Jewish baked foods 
and has new, modern equipment. 


-®@ 

Sehnert Bakery, formerly at Hol- 
drege, Neb., has been moved to Kear- 
ney. R. E. Sehnert is the proprietor. 

we 

Gilbert Hutchcraft and Clyde Fultz, 
and their wives, have re-opened 
Schwenger’s Bakery, 107 N. Union 
St., South Bend, Ind. 

é 

Richard Methven, Closter Bake 
Shop, Closter, N.J., has sold his in- 
terest to Mr. and Mrs. Martin Bi- 
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Iyig ing the Baker’s Doorbell 


schoff. Mr. Methven has temporarily 
retired from the baking trade after 
20 years, and plans to take a vacation 
before assuming other business in- 
terests. 


Announcement has been made of 





Inc., at Onley, Md., a $300,000 invest- 
ment. 
ae 


Wind’s Bakery, Inc., 105 Main St., 
Whitesboro, N.Y., was closed recently 
by Joseph W. Wind, president and 
treasurer, and other members of the 


25 


terests. The bakery was sold at auc- 
tion to Nathan Sonne, Utica, and 
Frank Goldman, Goldman’s Bakery, 
for $30,000. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Arden Sikkinks, Pres- 
ton, Minn., have purchased the Zum- 
brota, Minn., bakery formerly owned 
by Mrs. Frederic R. Mosse. 

® 

The Fort Carson (Colo.) quarter- 
master bakery, a landmark which 
dates from opening of the post, has 


incorporation of the Star Baking Co., 


suspended operations, and its military 


Wind family who held controlling in- personnel assigned elsewhere. The 
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ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 


ked in d f 200#, 100 accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
scp i “ “4 in formulas containing butter. 


50# and 25# for your convenience Lowers ingredient cost. 





BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 


Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 





26 
Star Baking Co., Colorado Springs, 
has been given a contract to supply 
bread to Carson through Feb. 15. 

* 


General Bakeries, Ltd., Canada, has 
declared a common stock dividend of 
10¢ a share, plus 5¢ payable Jan. 15, 
1957, to holders of record Dec. 20, ex- 
dividend Dec. 18. 

@ 

The Benson Bakery, Athens, Ga., 
ha’ acquired Flowers Bakery, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 


Announcement has been made of 
the ineorporation of the Baltimore 
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Bakery, Inc., at Norfolk, Va. Ada 
Kayer is president. Capitalization was 
reported as $50,000. 

& 

The West Side Bakery, 29 Berlin 
St., Binghamton, N.Y., has been 
closed by the owners, William Weiss 
and Max Rosenbaum. 

6 

The Patterson Bakery at Ellsworth, 
Kansas, has been sold to Ralph Wol- 
dridge of Russell, Kansas, who has 
been employed in the bakery business 
three years. Glenn Patterson, the for- 
mer owner, purchased the bakery in 
1945. 
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Study of Impulse Grocery Buying 
Reveals Some Habits of Shoppers 


NEW YORK — The question of 
just how “impulsive” is impulse buy- 
ing in the grocery store was ex- 
plored recently before the annual 
meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Elihu Robinson, promotiion 
director of Food Field Reporter and 
Food Topics, told of a new approach 
to impulse buying in a pilot study 
conducted by his publications in con- 
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Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


Are A Baker’s 
For All Baking Needs! 


Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 


FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 


Best Buy— 


SSUN-MAID RAISINS 


Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 


junction with Star Markets, Inc., a 
prominent Pittsburgh food chain. 
The study analyzed 4,848 purchases 
made by 265 Star Market customers 
in the chain’s Monroeville, Pa., store 
during the week of March 19, 1956. 
It showed that a surprisingly small 
percentage of purchases—only 11% 
of measured impulse _ purchases - 
were actually based on emotional or 
“impulsive” reasons. 

Almost nine out of 10 of the so- 
called impulse purchases were deter- 
mined by carefully considered factors 
which were resolved inside the store. 
In other words, before a customer 
selected a previously unplanned can 
of corn or box of cookies for her 
shopping basket, she gave plenty of 
thought to her reasons for buying. 
Major motivations given by custo- 
mers for such purchases were qual- 
ity and freshness 31%, to please 
family 20%, price 11%, product con- 
venience features 7%, and to supple- 
ment the menu 7%. 

While brand switching was some- 
what more in evidence on impulse 
purchases than on _ specifically 
planned ones, findings confirmed the 
strength of brand loyalties. About 
nine out of 10 stayed with the pur- 
chase of favored brands on planned 
purchases, and about eight in 10 on 
so-called impulse purchases. If the 
shopper is more prone to persuasion 
by full shelf assortments, attrac- 
tive floor or aisle displays, special 
deals, contests, and so on, she is 
also extremely loyal to her favorites. 

As was expected, the Star Market 
study showed that 53% of all pur- 
chases were additional impulse sales 
not planned when the customers first 
entered the store. Certain types of 
products ranked notably high as im- 
pulse items. For example, 89% of 
confectionary items were bought on 
impulse and 74% of the condiments. 
Fresh meat, frozen foods, produce, 
baked goods, canned foods, jams and 
jellies, desserts and household sup- 
plies all scored higher than 50% as 
impulse purchases. 

Nielsen Report 

James O. Peckham, executive vice 
president of the A. C. Nielsen Co., 
presented Nielsen’s 19th annual re- 
port to the GMA meeting. Mr. Peck- 
ham said that grocery store sales 
continued to show almost 8% gains 
in 1956, and he predicted another 
5% progress in 1957. 

While increased sales of products 
with major built-in consumer con- 
veniences accounted for a substan- 
tial part of this increase, products 
with new developments such as im- 
proved types, added flavors and more 
convenient sizes, also contributed to 
the sales improvement. 

The failure to take advantage of 
these opportunities almost invari- 
ably meant lost leadership, Mr. Peck- 
ham said. He cited the fact that 31% 


(Continued on page 40) 





*“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 


ieee FAMOUS flour always reflects its exceptional merits in the 
bread it produces. Let KELLY’S FAMOUS help make your loaf the 


best in your market. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Peak Performance 
backed by 
Superior Service 
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ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY | 





Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality contro! department; these flour ‘‘detectives” 
leave nothing to guesswork 


So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 


Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 
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It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
samples at many points. Over 400 finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
different tests are run each week at Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
new crop time a special transition observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
program is followed so the baker’s to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
production won’t be affected by you the kind of quality that means better 
abrupt changes in flour performance. baked foods, year after year. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. True. It will also contain 30 
to 32% water and 67 to 70% solids. 

2. True. However, when grating 
the lemons care must be taken to 
use only the outer skin or yellow 
part, as the pulp inside will give the 
filling a sharp, acrid flavor. 

3. False. The shortening should 
be based on the weight of the flour. 
The flour used should be either a 
special pie flour or an unbleached 
pastry flour. 

4. True. As comparatively very 
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few cake shops have temperature 
control, the temperature of the eggs 
and milk is usually adjusted so that 
the finished cake batter has a tem- 
perature of about 75°F. 

5. True. The procedure used is 
as follows: Take a fine piece of wire 
and form a small loop on one end. 
Dip this loop into the boiling syrup. 
Right after taking it out, blow 
through the loop. When the syrup 
reaches 240°F., small balloons will 
form. This procedure can readily be 
used if no thermometer is available. 

6. False. When properly pro- 
cessed, neither type of lard should 
contain any moisture. Lard is figured 
as 100% fat. 

7. True. Different brands of 
canned pumpkin will vary in mois- 
ture content. Using a drier pumpkin 


than the brand previously used will 
make it necessary to increase the 
moisture in the formula for the 
pumpkin pie filling. 

8. True. Usually from 5 to 8% 
dextrose, based on the weight of the 
flour, is used to obtain a browner 
color. The dextrose should be dis- 
solved in the water to insure thor- 
ough blending in the dough, causing 
it to brown uniformly. 

9. False. A soft mix will cause 
this trouble. An oven with excessive 
top heat is also a possible cause. 

10. False. Some bakers use a 
small amount of baking powder in 
their angel food mixes in order to 
counteract the punishing effect on 
the batter when using their cake de- 
positors. When water is added to the 
batter, the addition of a_ small 













F. W. STOCK & SONS. INC. 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


for 


is the CENTER of SUPPLY 
SERVICE AND SATISFACTIO 


FINE CAKE FLOURS , 
COOKIE FLOURS—PIE FLOURS, if 
FULLY PREPARED DOUGHNUT MIXES 
DAISY FULLY PREPARED CAKE MIXES 


FAMOUS FOR FLOURS MILLED FROM 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
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amount of baking powder will pro- 
duce a slight increase in the volume 
of the baked cakes. 


11. True. The baked loaves will 
also have a larger volume and be 
more uniform. 

12. False. When the cans are 
placed in hot water the berries have 
a tendency to break down and be- 
come mushy. This spoils the appear- 
ance of the filling. The best proce- 
dure is to thaw the berries gradually. 


13. True. When baking powder 
is used, the inside of the cake will 
have a disagreeable grayish brown 
color. The crust color will also be 
unappetizing. Soda will produce a 
rich brown color when used in pro- 
per proportions. The baked cake 
should be somewhat on the alkaline 
side. 

14. True. When a higher tem- 
perature is not used, bursting on the 
sides of the loaves is apt to occur. 
The temperature on the bottom 
should be increased about 25°F. 
This is necessary due to the per- 
forated sheets of metal under the 
loaves absorbing some of the heat. 
Also, plenty of low pressure steam 
should be used in the oven. 


15. False. This trouble would be 
increased by the addition of soda. 
The addition of one ounce of cream 
of tartar to about 15 lb. cake batter 
has been found to eliminate this 
trouble in some instances. 


16. True. The cheese should be 
comparatively dry and of proper 
acidity to produce good cheese cake. 

17. False. Steam does not hold 
down the volume of the bread. It 
prevents the crust of the loaves from 
forming too rapidly, thus insuring 
good oven spring. It will also im- 
part a glaze to the crust of the fin- 
ished loaves. Too much steam will 
produce a tough crust which is ob- 
jectionable. The above statements 
take it for granted that low pressure 
steam is used, which is the proper 
type for baking. 

18. False. A quart measure will 
hold 44 to 48 egg yolks of average 
size. 

19. True. The U.S. government 
requires that baked foods labeled 
“chocolate” must contain chocolate 
and not cocoa. 


20. True. It has been found that 


this procedure quite often eliminates 
the difficulty. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Tue RODNEY name stands 


for a well-rounded milling organ- 

ization able to offer the baker 

i, every milling advantage. You can 
ii be sure that the flours that bear 
i the RODNEY trademarks have 


the extra measure of quality that 
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will help you make better bread. 
When you buy RODNEY flours 


you are buying the finest. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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No. 3964—Display 
Doily 
The Harvey Paper Products Co. 


has added a _ new _ border-printed 
doily to its line of paper products. 
The doily is made of greaseproof 
paper, a grease resistant material 
which prevents stains from display 
bakery products. The doily is avail- 
able in two patterns: a pastel blue 
snow flake design and a pastel pink 
modern design. Both patterns have 
a white center and are round with 
scalloped edges. They are made in 
8-, 10, and 12-in. sizes. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3964 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3967—Resins 


Two new film-grade polyethylene 
resins, that are claimed to offer 
greatly improved clarity at no in- 
erease in price, are announced by 
Bakelite Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. One of the 
resins is a new formulation which 
is still undergoing field evaluation. 
Preliminary tests indicate that it ex- 
trudes into the clearest film now -on 


Worth looking Into 


New Products . 
New Services : 
New Literature 4 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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is a 
modification of an existing film-grade 
resin for which extensive operational 
data is already available. These two 
additions to the series of polyethylene 
resins developed by Bakelite Co. are 
designed to meet the ever-broadening 


the market. The other resin 


needs of the packaging industry, 
company officials say. “Film made 
from Bakelite polyethylene is resis- 
tant to moisture, tearing and abra- 
sion. It helps to extend shelf life 
and it retains its flexibility and pro- 
tective properties even at sub-freez- 
ing temperatures,” it is claimed. 
Check No. 3967 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 
tails. 


No. 3968—Bread 
Wrapping Manual 


Publication of a technical manual 
for bakers, entitled “How to Solve 
Your Bread Wrapping Problem,” has 
been announced by the Waxed Paper 
Merchandising Council. The book is 
the result of years of study and re- 
search by the 15-man technical com- 
mittee serving both the council and 
the Waxed Paper Institute. The 20- 
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page how-to-do-it manual is aimed 
at the man who operates the wrap- 
ping machine. The manual covers 
every operation from the time the 
wrapping material arrives at the 
bakery from the manufacturer un- 
til it leaves the plant as wrappers. 
Special sections of the book deal 
with the proper handling and stor- 
age of wrapping materials, installa- 
tion and maintenance of the wrap- 
ping machinery and proper operation 
of the machinery in wrapping the 
product. Secure the manual by 
checking No. 3968 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3972—Food Plant 
Insecticide 


The Huge Co., Inc., has announced 
the availability of a new residual 
insecticide. This comes as the result 
of a 13-month laboratory and field- 
test project to choose from various 
candidate insecticidal ingredients the 
best combination that would be a 
specific against immune or resistant 
roaches, as well as cabinet and car- 
pet beetles and other common stored 
products pests, according to company 
spokesmen. The insecticide is called 
Excelcide Stro-Mal Residual, com- 
prised of strobane and malathion 
along with pyrethrins and two activa- 
tors or synergists. The formula gives 
both an immediate kill of existing in- 
festation as well as providing a resi- 
dual deposit that continues to kill for 
many days after application in a food 
plant, it is claimed. To secure more 
complete details check No. 3972 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3966—Sanitation 
Booklet 


“What You Should Know About 
Bakery Sanitation” is the title of the 
recently revised cleaning guide pub- 
lished by Oakite Products, Inc. The 
28-page illustrated booklet discusses 
up-to-date recommended cleaning 
procedures for the baking industry. 
It treats topics such as the cleaning 
of various types of baking pans, scale 
and algae control in air conditioners, 
deodorizing, bacteria destruction, 
control of mold growths, cleaning 
and sanitizing of equipment and ma- 
chinery. A copy will be sent if you 
will check No. 3966 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3974—Diet 
Booklet 


Sugar Information, Inc., has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled, “The Scien- 
tific Nibble,” available without charge 
to readers. The booklet presents one 
week’s menus and are said to be based 
on sound nutrition, are well-balanced 
and wholesome and can be varied at 
will. Bread, rolls and cakes are im- 
portant items in the menus. To secure 
the booklet check No. 3974 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3965—Proof Box 


The Read Standard Corp. has an- 
nounced details of its rack-type auto- 
matie proof box, called by the trade 
name Readco Flexoflow. This adjust- 
able automatic proof box permits the 
baker to make continuous runs of 
several varieties of bread dough re- 
quiring different proof times without 
underproofing or overproofing during 
the changeover period. The panned 
dough travels on a conveyor into the 
proof box, where it is loaded auto- 
matically onto multi-shelf racks to 
be carried around the proofing cir- 
cuit. To decrease the proof time, a 
mechanism is set to pull one or more 
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from the circuit and 


racks 
shunt them into a storage compart- 


empty 


ment at the rear of the box. Con- 
versely, proof time is increased by 
restoring racks to the circuit. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 3965 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3969—Refrigera- 
tor Brochure 


A colorful new brochure illustrat- 
ing with complete specifications a 
new line of refrigerator and freezer 
models featuring interchangeable in- 
teriors and 50% more useable space 
is available without charge. Models 
described include reach-in refrigera- 
tors, freezers, dough retarders, salad 
refrigerators, bakers’ freezers and 
combination refrigerator and freez- 
ers. Secure the brochure by check- 
ing No. 3969 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3971—Bagging 
Machine 


New developments in its bag open- 
ing and loading machine have been 
announced by the Errich Interna- 
tional Corp. The device is called by 
the trade name, Speedy Bag Pack- 
ager. It is said to load almost any 
size or shape of package at speeds 
far in excess of hand loading. The 
unit will handle lip bags, gussetted 
bags and flush cut polyethylene bags. 
They are used to open bags from 
3% in. wide to 24 in. wide and with 
lengths up to 39 in. More complete 
details are available. Check No. 3971 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3970—Bowl 
Control 


The Triumph Manufacturing Co. 
recently introduced its new finger 
tip bowl control. The control is 
described as “something entirely 


new,” a mere touch of the finger on 
the conveniently located lever raises 
or lowers the bowl and locks it in 
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any desired position automatically. 
The finger tip control is available 
not only in the 80-qt., but also 60- 
qt. and 30-qt. capacity Triumph ver- 
tical mixers. For further information, 
check No. 3970 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3973—Shortening 
Product 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., Foods 
Division, has announced what it calls 
a new development in the shortening 
field. It is the product, called by the 
trade name, Flair. Company spokes- 
men say the product constitutes “a 
radical departure from normal short- 
ening characteristics” and “actually 
contributes to baking and frying 
rather than being merely a ‘silent’ 
partner.” It is described as a premi- 
um-grade, hydrogenated shortening 
which is fortified with vitamins A and 
D. Check No. 3973 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 4056—Bulk Flour 
Weigher 


Remotely printed and totaled 
weight records of -tu'k flour are pro- 
vided by a new bulk flour weigher 
announced by the Toledo Scale Co. 
The unit has a capacity of 40.000 Ib. 
per hour with the individual drafts of 
flour weighing 1,000 lb. each. How- 
ever, company officials say that the 
capacity is flexible and can be varied 
to meet individual requirements. They 
point out that only the actual net 
weight discharged is added to the 
cumulative total and any amount 
sticking to the hopper is automatical- 
ly compensated. By printing the 
weight of the draft before discharge, 
and again after discharge, the weight 
of any flour left in the weigh hopper 
is automatically subtracted, giving 
the actual net weight of the flow 
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discharged. More complete details 
will be mailed to you. Write to this 
publication quoting No. 4056. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and furward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No..3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 

No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 

No. 39832—Almond and lemon flav- 
ors for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc. 

No. 39383—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co. 


No. 3934—Gravity wheel 
rack, M-H Standard Corp. 

No. 39835—Moulder-panner, Read 
Standard Corp., Bakery-Chemical Di- 
vision. 

No. 39386—Mold 
Industries Co., Inc. 

No. 3937—Display pans, 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 39389—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3940—Self - adhesive labels, 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3942—Vacuum and floor main- 
tenance equipment, Premier Co. 

No. 3948—Bakery pad, Panhandler 
Division, Sanitary Bag Co. 

No. 3944—Rib-foil aluminum cups, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 3946—Paste for macaroons and 
macaroon-filled cakes and candies, 
Henry Heide, Inc. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D.” Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 

No. 3958—Band edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 


storage 


inhibitor, Food 


Molded 


booklet, 


sharpener, 
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No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Inc. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3963—Ingredient, yeast emul- 
sifier, Read Standard Division, Capi- 
tal Products Corp. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—Insecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 


Bur- 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 











= line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Promotion Takes a Top Spot in 
Baking Industry Future Plans 


I want to discuss with you the most 
urgent need of the baking industry— 
promotion. 

This meeting is a milestone in the 
baking industry, a first. It’s a mile- 
stone and a first because it marks the 
first time a president of the American 
Bakers Assn., the director of the 
American Institute of Baking’s con- 
sumer service department, and the 


By Cris Smallridge 


Holsum Bakery Cc. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


director of ABA’s Bakers of America 
Program have gone, in a group, to 
talk at the state level about our in- 
dustry’s most vital needs. 

These representatives are experts. 


It is a significant, perhaps prophetic 
sign for these top-level people—and 
I’m referring to the other speakers— 
of our national organizations to seek 
help themselves and at the same time 
offer you advice in these New Eng- 
land states. They need help, you need 
help, and so do I, for our problems 
are in commen. 

We’ve all been searching for a solu- 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


You can't go wrong with a New Year's resolution 
to buy HUNTER flours in the year ahead. For 
HUNTER flours will give you the kind of baking 
quality that will be a firm foundation for a loaf of 
top excellence. You will have “happy baking” all 


year long. 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT 


FIELD AND YOUR 
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tion to what many of us bakers con- 
tend is a decline in the per capita 
consumption of bread. Surely you'll 
agree the program of industry speak- 
ers this afternoon outlined realistic 
approaches to that solution. 

Some bakers whom I have met in 
my travels feel that ABA, AIB, and 
BOAP are all aloof—that they repre- 
sent the gray-flannel-suit or ivory- 
tower kind of a group—that they 
don’t realize or appreciate the prob- 
lems of bakers at the “grass roots.” 
Frankly, I, too, once had that feeling, 
but firsthand experience changed my 
mind emphatically. 

Last fall I attended the two weeks’ 
“Sales Management Seminar” spon- 
sored by AIB and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Three of your New England- 
ers were in my class. In a nutshell, 
this “school” proved to me that some 
of these “educators” and representa- 
tives of our national groups knew 
more about local problems than I did. 
They taught me promotion is a busi- 
ness, not a sideshow, and that we 
must make it our business if the bak- 





TOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
in ticle is the essential text of 
an ©:dress by Mr. Smallridge before 
the New England Bakers Assn. an- 
nual meeting in Boston recently. The 
writer gives actual instances in which 
a small promotion budget has paid 
real dividends for the members of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 





ing industry is to look to bright new 
horizons. 

After leaving the seminar, I went 
back to West Virginia with a fresh 
outlook, and enthusisam to do some- 
thing about it. At that time I was 
serving as president of our state bak- 
ers association. I sat down with our 
executive secretary, Edward R. John- 
son, and discussed some of the ideas 
gained at the seminar and ways we 
might put them to work in the Moun- 
tain State. We adopted the theme, 
“Promotion Is Now Our Business.” 

Late in 1955, we formed within the 
structure of our state association 
what we decided to call our ‘Con- 
sumer Education Service.” It was to 
be just what the name implied—a 
baked foods educational and promo- 
tional activity aimed at the consum- 
ing public and opinion formers. This 
idea was presented to our executive 
committee and it was approved. Vir- 
tually every baker member volun- 
tarily contributed to this new activity, 
and we found ourselves with approxi- 
mately $900 to get the idea off the 
ground. 

Our consumer education service had 

and still has—only one goal; the 
promotion of the best interests of the 
baking industry in West Virginia. 

We decided to channel our funds 
in two directions. Let me explain here 
that you must realize we’re using the 
word “funds” loosely when we imply 
we expected $900 to do a statewide 
job for 12 months! 

Our “shoestring budget’ presented 
a challenge. We went to work. These 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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A NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION 


To Make Only the Best 


BAKED PRODUCTS 


Will Be More Easily Fulfilled 
When You Rely on the 


_AKSARBED) Quality, Uniformity and Service 


You'll Receive From 


GOOCH'S BEST 
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7 S00cy BES Identical Performance \ or: 
ut} BAKERY FLOURS | sweet 


GOMEC AKSARBEN GOLD-NUGGET 
Western Wheat Flour Spring Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour 
JUMBO HI-PROTEIN RYE FLOURS 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour Light - Dark - Medium 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT=—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
























funds, first, gave us a little money 
to honor some requests for AIB ma- 
terials requested for use in West Vir- 
ginia and, second, we had some ideas 
of our own we wanted to develop and 
promote. Let’s take a brief look at 
some of the ideas developed by and 
for the members of the West Virginia 
Bakers Assn.: 

The Consumer Education Service 
was formed to promote baked foods. 

Publicized a feature story on bread 
in the Sunday magazine section of the 
state’s leading newspaper. 

Created the slogan—‘‘Better Health 
Begins With Bread.”’ This slogan has 
been adopted by many bakers and 
bakers’ associations throughout the 
country. 

Proclaimed, through the Governor 
of West Virginia, a “Good Breakfast 
Week.” 

Used the pages of the state medical 
journal to tell the authenticated story 
of white enriched bread. 

Distributed the brochure “What 
Bread Spells Out In Hospitais’’—to all 
hospitals in the state. 

Maintained a mailing list for the 
distribution of AIB health and diet 
materials. 

Canvassed all daily newspapers in 
the state and encouraged them to fea- 
ture special sections on the “July Is 
Picnic Month” promotion. The results 
of this were very gratifying. 

Composed “American Heritage” 
a piece suitable for framing—and dis- 
tributed it in the state, as well as in 
other sections of the country. 

Designed place mats for dining 
tables and distributed them to restau- 
rants, churches and other organiza- 
tions. 

Worked closely with Mildred 
Arnold, of AIB’s field service staff, on 
each of her trips to West Virginia. 

These efforts on the part of our 
association did not go without recog- 
nition. Our secretary received one of 
the Royal Order of Loyal Loafer 
crowns at this year’s ABA conven- 
tion. 

You may be interested in knowing 
the association membership has just 
pledged—and again _ voluntarily- 
slightly over $2,000 for consumer edu- 
cation service work in 1957. All of this 
is from bakers, since allied members 
have not been asked to participate. 
This still doesn’t sound like very 
much money for the big job ahead. 
It isn’t, but it’s over a 100% increase, 
and concrete evidence that they’re in- 
terested in doing something for them- 
selves. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


To excel in any field is not a matter of 
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If you are thinking, ‘This fellow 
really believes an association can be a 
good thing for an industry, doesn’t 
he ?’’—then, you’re right! Not only 
can it be a good thing for an indus- 
try, but it can be a good thing for the 
individual members of that industry. 

The company with which I’m con- 
nected believes very strongly in the 
value of an association. For example, 
it has furnished three past presidents 
of our state bakers association. At 
the national level, it has had two 
members on the ABA koard of gover- 
nors. Currently, our company has 
three members of our executive team 


serving the industry nationally. Our 


organization is also a charter member 
of the active Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil. I use these examples to show we 
believe in the value of an industry 
association and the potential strength 
it offers to its members. 

This session could be the forerun- 
ner of an all-out industry program I 
would like to see developed. I think 
it is a must if this great industry of 
ours is to stop floundering in the field 
of industry promotion. 

I think it is a fact, generally speak- 
ing, that our national organizations 
and our local bakers are too far apart 
in their thinking. This is a two-way 
fault that can be remedied through 
meetings involving every segment of 
the industry. Personal contact, 
through a new program of annual or 
semi-annual regional workshops, 
could be a real answer. Attendance at 
these workshops would include key 
representatives of the three national 
organizations I referred to, associa- 
tion officers in the region in which the 
meeting is being held, and any na- 
tional officers residing in that region. 

Of course, the program and sched- 
ule for these regional workshops 
would be planned and publicized in 
advance. Everyone planning to at- 
tend would know what to expect and 
what he would be expected to con- 
tribute. They should be workshops in 
the purest sense of the word. 


Streamlining Promotional Efforts 


In addition to sound all-out promo- 
tion of this industry, unity and un- 
derstanding would also be intangible 
but important results of these meet- 
ings. They would serve as a common 
ground on which communication be- 
tween national, regional, and state 
groups could work at peak efficiency. 
They would provide an atmosphere 
or friendly climate for the develop- 
ment of new ideas for the industry 


chance—it demands a determination 
to produce the best. That kind of in- 
spiration is behind POLAR BEAR 
flours all the way. That’s why POLAR 
BEAR is so dependable, day after day. 
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and, unquestionably, these get-to- 
gethers would streamline industry 
promotional efforts. 

I ask that you seriously consider 
this suggestion, and this particularly 
applies to the speakers here repre- 
senting our important national or- 
ganizations. 

When you study the trend of the 
baking industry in recent years, when 
you compare our trend with that of 
other food industries, when you real- 
ize we in this industry haven’t been 
keeping up with the parade, it’s then 
that you stop and wonder how much 
longer we can afford this lethargic 
attitude. Lethgary, complacency, self- 
satisfaction, belong to a lazy industry. 
The baking industry cannot afford 
these “luxuries.” 

We know what a terrific story we 
have to tell. We know the virtues of 
our products. We talk to each other 
about the wonderful profits the gro- 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


W'CHITA. KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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cer can make on our baked foods. 
We spin beautiful yarns about the 
profit yield per square foot, per lineal 
foot, and per cubic foot. Wedoaswell 
job of telling everyone about our 
story but the people who are respon- 
sible for the sale or the purchase of 
our products—our own salesmen and 
the grocers—and the people who buy 
them! 

Fortunately, a rosier horizon is 
emerging in the baking industry. Bak- 
ers throughout the nation are becom- 
ing more promotion conscious than at 
any period in history. And, happily, 
they seem more industry conscious in 
their efforts, not just brand name 
conscious. 

Don’t misunderstand me, because 
I’m more interested in seeing Betsy 
Ross and Holsum breads sell than any 
other in my market. But I know this, 
anything constructive we might do in 
the interest of baked foods is going 
to help the sale of those two brands 
that are close to me as well as those 
brands my competitors bake! 

In spite of some sources claiming 
bread sales are up since last year, 
other authoritative sources are tak- 
ing the opposite view. Perhaps right 
now it isn’t too important who is 
right. The point is this, we’re years 
behind in promoting bread for its own 
sake. 

The promotion-minded, generally, 
feel that bread in the public mind 
needs to be more securely on the 
health bandwagon. Bread belongs in 
diets, three times a day. That’s true, 
but let’s not over-emphasize the nu- 
tritional appeal in our approach. 
Health and nutrition alone, that is 
doing the things that are good for 
us, will not in themselves build the 
consumption of baked foods. They’re 
part of the story, but people just 
don’t necessarily like the things that 
are good for them. What do you think 
would happen to the sale of cigarettes 
and whiskey if we were suddenly told 
they were good for us? That after all 
these years we were smoking and 
drinking for our health’s sake and not 
just for the pure pleasures the habits 
may afford? You can argue with 
human nature, but it doesn’t pay. 

Let's not overlook nor strangle the 
health approach in promoting white 
bread, but what’s wrong in offering 
bread as something downright good to 
eat? Is it old-fashioned to spread 
thick fresh slices of bread with coun- 
try butter or jam? Children don’t 
think so! Our market is the lunch 
box, the family table, the picnic 
basket—not the thinly shaved slices 
bakers’ wives, mine and _ probably 
yours, want us to turn out! 

The course is clear. We can ham- 
mer away with a multitude of varia- 
tions on a common theme—‘“Bread 
Belongs With Every Meal.” 

Slogans offer an effective means to 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. recis cis, s. oot. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT?_zE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorK City 
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A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 


The Arizona Biltmore, ~» ~~ 
in the Phoenix 

sunshine, is one of ar 
world’s loveliest 

resort hotels. 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains. 


Golf—own, private, uncrowded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door—as everything else 
for your enjoyment. 


50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area . . Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel. Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


ARIZONA Viel 
BIUMORE item 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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put it tersely, effectively, repeatedly, 
and without bakers losing brand name 
individuality. Several bread slogans 
have hit the national scene lately 
that have real merit and fill an ob- 
vious need—if they are adequately 
promoted. 

Bakers, associations, and allied in- 
dustries can hardly afford the luxury 
of so much useless ‘“‘public relations” 
and “token” advertising when timely 
slogans could be put to work, at every 
opportunity, to promote our industry 
positively and effectively. 

For example, the American Bakers 
Assn. is currently using a phrase on 
its postage meter honoring 50 years 
of the Food and Drug Laws. I believe 
it would be more appropriate for this 
national association to be shouting a 
good slogan to promote the baking 
industry on its out-going mail. 

Every allied firm, in all advertis- 
ing media used, should be using a 
good common slogan that would pro- 
mote the baking industry. 

We're missing far too many bets, 
even with the resources we have! 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


vite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








| Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS ln 
COMPAN 


WICHITA, ~seoall 








“DIAMOND D” 

A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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| A HIGH QUALITY 

WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 

All Grades 

| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
_ WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


Wis 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 








KNAPPE MILLING 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND , U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Indevendent 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. 








a 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Take the example of the enrich- 
ment wafer firm which uses glamour 
effectively when it shows a shapely 
miss with the caption—‘‘Enrichment 
means extra vitamins . . . not extra 
calories.” 

Another allied firm recently came 
up with a simple but effective slogan 

“It Isn’t A Meal Without Bread.” 
We have some good tools in the 
slogan department. They need only to 
be sharpened with use—over and over 
again and again. 

Last week I saw a 24-sheet poster 
displaying one of the nationally-ad- 
vertised brands of beer. Cold bottles 
of beer were shown with mouth- 
watering sandwiches, colorfully ar- 
ranged. It was good and did a fine job 
for the baking industry. A bottle of 
beer alone or a loaf of bread alone 
falls pretty flat, but fancy appealing 
foods with them give you added 
glamour and appeal. It’s like lace on 
the bottom of a lady’s slip—creates 
appeal. 

Our promotional efforts must be 
continuous and they must be consist- 
ent. We’re all guilty, and I’m no ex- 
ception of using promotion as a shot- 
in-the-arm. For example, a competitor 
brings out a new promotion. We bring 
out a new promotion. The competitor 
lets up. We let up. We expect it to 
be a cure-all, one of the modern-day 
miracle drugs. It isn’t, ladies and 
gentlemen, it’s something we must 
plan well and work with consistently. 
It’s a case of moving words around 
in such a way that they will move 
people. It’s a matter of giving the 
public what it wants and then make 
it keep on wanting it. 

There are some bright signs in our 
industry, and there are some dark 
ones. We know what they are, where 
they are, and why they are. Let’s stop 
looking back. Let’s stop looking with 
envy at competing industries. Instead 
—let’s roll up our sleeves, look ahead, 
think, plan, and work together for 
the future of our industry and our 
own businesses. 

We do have a story to tell—we 
have a great story! 

We must start telling it to the peo- 
ple who move our goods! We must 
start telling it to the people who buy 
our goods! 

Not next year, not next month, not 
next week or even ‘‘tomorrow,” but 
now. Promotion is now our business. 
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of 1940’s top grocery brands had 
lost leadership in 1956 because they 
had failed to take advantage of prod- 
uct improvements. 


Mr. Peckham presented informa- 
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tion from the 1954 Census of Busi- 
ness indicating that 46,800 grocery- 
combination stores accounted for 
70% of total grocery store sales in 
1954, a sharp reduction from the 
90,200 stores required for the same 
volume in 1948. He said that further 
sharp reduction are on the horizon 
for 1960, perhaps cutting the num- 
ber of stores accounting for 70% 
sales volume down to 37,000, or less. 
His report indicated that retail stores 
are generally doing a good job keep- 
ing normally stocked merchandise on 
shelves and available to the consumer, 
although much more work is needed 
to get more stores to stock in the 
first place. He said that 20% of the 
major-advertised brands have less 
than 50% normal distribution. 


Areas of Opportunity 


In conclusion, Mr. Peckham said 
that his report makes evident several 
major areas of opportunity: 


1. There is sales potential in con- 
venience products which have new 
developments, additional flavors and 
more convenient sizes. If these im- 
provements represent real, added 
value to the consumer, they will 
create added volume for the manufac- 
turer and the retailer. 


2. There is opportunity to develop 
new products designed to fit the 
changes in consumer living habits. 

3. There is opportunity to increase 
the quality and perhaps to reducing 
the quantity of the manufacturers’ 
sales force to fit tomorrow’s selling 
into the pattern of larger and fewer 
retail outlets. 

4. There is opportunity to build 
distribution of many major-advertised 
brands to expose these products to a 
larger number of consumers, thus 
capitalizing on expenditures for ad- 
vertising and promotion. 


President Elected 


Paul S. Willis, president of GMA, 
was reelected to his 22nd consecutive 
term. Walter S. Shafer, vice president 
of Armour & Co., Chicago, was elect- 
ed first vice president. Dan F. Gerber, 
president of Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich., was elected second 
vice president. William L. Sims II, 
president of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., New York, was elected third vice 
president. F. W. Plowman, vice presi- 
dent of Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., 
was elected secretary, and George H. 
Coppers, president of National Biscuit 
Co., New York, was elected chairman 
of the public affairs committee. Wil- 
liam T. Brady, president, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, and 
Russell J. Hug, president, General 
Baking Co., New York, were named 
to three-year terms on the board of 
directors. 





NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. 








P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 


Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 





High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Our location in the heart of 
the wheat country assures 
you of a 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 


MILL & ELEVATOR 
PHONE: 4-5541 
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INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 
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© BASED OW FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF THE YEAR 


Farm Income From Livestock, 
Crops Up; Trend May Continue 


WASHINGTON—Farm income has 
turned up this year, following four 
consecutive years of decline, and pres- 
ent prospects are for some further in- 
creases in 1957, say U.S. Department 
of: Agriculture officials. 

A 2% increase in cash receipts 
from marketings so far this year re- 
flects increases for both crops and 
livestock. 

“Farmers’ realized net income in 
the first nine months of 1956 is up 
4% over 1955, and some further in- 
crease is expected next year. Pay- 
ments under the new Soil Bank pro- 
grams are an important contributing 








Cable Address: Parrheim 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 
LIMITED 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





factor to this year’s increase, as they 
will be again next year,” USDA offi- 
cials state. 

Farmers’ realized net income was 
at an annual rate of $11.7 billion in 
the first three quarters of 1956, com- 
pared with $11.3 billion for the whole 
year 1955. Cash receipts from farm 
marketings totaled $23.9 billion 
through October of this year, up more 
than 2% from the corresponding 
months of 1955. The volume of farm 
marketings is about 3% larger than 
last year’s volume, more than offset- 
ting slightly lower average prices. 
Farmers’ non-money income, includ- 
ing the value of home-consumed farm 
products and the rental value of farm 
dwellings, is about the same as last 
year. However, the new incentive 
payments for wool, started in July, 
and payments for participation in the 
Soil Bank of 1956, beginning in Sep- 
tember, are adding to farmers’ in- 
come this year. 


Farmers’ realized gross income, in- 
cluding cash receipts from market- 
ings and government payments plus 
non-money income, is up about 2% 
so far this year. Production expenses 
have also risen, but only about 1%. 
The result has been a 4% increase in 
realized net income. These estimates 
refer to the average rate for the first 
three quarters of the year. Estimates 
for the whole year may differ some- 
what from these, depending on what 
happens in the fourth quarter. 


Allowing for expected crop acreage 
reductions under the Soil Bank pro- 
grams, it seems likely that cash re- 
ceipts from marketings of farm crops 
will be smaller in 1957. Prices of 
farm crops may average slightly high- 
er next year, but the volume of crop 
marketings will probably be reduced 
more than enough to offset the pros- 
pective increase in average prices. 
But with somewhat higher receipts 
from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, the decline in total cash re- 
ceipts from all marketings is expect- 
ed to be fairly small. This decline, 
however, will be more than offset by 
increases in Soil Bank payments. Be- 
cause of reduced acreage, production 
expenses in total are likely to show 





Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 








4i . Ml 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





“Lasalle” 


4i ° Mi 
Pontiac 
e MONTREAL, CANADA 





little change from this year’s level, 
even though unit costs will be high- 
er. Thus, farmers’ realized net income 
appears likely to rise further in 1957. 

The 2% increase in cash receipts 
from marketings so far this year 
reflects increases for both crops and 
livestock. Prices of livestock and live- 
stock products have averaged about 
3% lower than in 1955. However, the 
volume of livestock marketings was 
5% larger, so thaat cash receipts 
from livestock and products total 
about 2% above last year. Marketings 
and average prices of crops are both 
up slightly, and total crop receipts 
are also a little above last year. 

Receipts from turkeys are also sub- 
stantially above last year, reflecting 
increased sales. The increase in total 
crop receipts is the result of higher 
cash receipts from wheat, soybeans 
and many of the fruits and vege- 
tables, which more than offset de- 
clines in receipts from cotton, tobac- 
co, rice and some feed crops. 

The reductions expected next year 
in farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings are likely to be concentrated 
in the basic crops, especially wheat, 
cotton, and corn, which acreage will 
likely be curtailed under the acreage 
reserve program. But these reduced 
receipts from crops may well be off- 
set by Soil Bank payments. Cash re- 
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ceipts from livestock and livestock 
products may show some increase. 

Total farm production expenses are 
up this year, with increases in inter- 
est, taxes, and depreciation, larger 
purchases of feeder livestock, and 
higher costs of operating and repair- 
ing motor vehicles, machinery and 
buildings. Prices paid by farmers for 
some industrial commodities are ex- 
pected to be higher next year. Fur- 
ther, interest and tax payments, farm 
wage rates, and depreciation charges 
will likely be higher than this year. 
However, the Soil Bank will reduce 
acreages used, with some reduction 
in the quantity of items purchased 
by farmers. On balance, total pro- 
duction expenses in 1957 may not be 
much different from the 1956 total, 
USDA officials anticipate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS CHICAGO METALLIC 


CHICAGO — Andrew R. Buccini 
has joined the Chicago Metallic Man- 
ufacturing Co. as manager of the 
sales engineering department. The 
announcement was made by Jerome 
H. Debs, president of Chicago Me- 
tallic, manufacturer of baking pans 
and aluminum foil containers. Mr. 
Buccini’s background includes spe- 
cialized study in sales engineering 
problems related to baking. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH" 





_c_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


=SS=GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburge”’ Amsterdam 








Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Y Hleerengracht 209 
9/014) i AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





Feed, Grain Destroyed 
In $175,000 Blaze 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—A 
warehouse belonging to the Robinson 
Grain Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
burned Dec. 7, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $175,000. 


Fred Simpson, Sr., owner of the 
company, said the building and equip- 
ment loss is about $100,000 and the 
merchandise loss, including about 
15,000 bu. grain and some feed, ap- 
proximately $75,000. 

Facilities of the Simpson Feed Co., 
situated near the three-story Robin- 
son warehouse and which is also 
owned by Mr. Simpson, did not burn. 

Firemen vainly fought the fire in 
16° temperature. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES MEETING 

ABILENE, KANSAS — Flour sales 
representatives of the Abilene Flour 
Mills Co. met with company sales 
executives here recently in a year- 
end sales meeting. Family flour mer- 
chandising was a major topic of dis- 
cussion. 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: ‘“‘JUSTESENS” 








All Standard Codes Used 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 

















Cable Address: ‘ DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 





Convention Dates Set 


DENVER — At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. in the Ox- 
ford hotel here recently, it was voted 
to hold the 1957 annual convention 
of the association in Denver. The 
event will be held at the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel April 20-22. 


The first day of the convention will 
feature a general program of inter- 
est mostly to wholesalers. The sec- 
ond day will be for the retail bakers. 
The annual association golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the Park Hill 
Golf Club on the final day, and the 
convention will end with the annual 
dinner-dance. ; 

Richard Knight, Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president, was in charge 
of the meeting. He said preparations 
for the convention will get under 
way at once with the idea of making 
the 1957 event “the best ever.” 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]T_OUR povestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 




















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 














FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘‘Grainistic,’? London ath deminie sees 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. Betaplioned 101s COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside. Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





GILBerT JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 











. Quality Flour fair very. N 


Cliff HH. Morris&Co. 


. 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK i 
® «ey 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. Q. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHIL ADELPHIA 








WABASH 2-0931-2 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bldg. 











E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Fulton Aims at New 
Sales Peak in 1957 


NEW ORLEANS—A $50 million 
sales goal, highest in the 88-year his- 
tory of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, was predicted for 1957 by 
Bernard A. Mitchell, chairman of the 
company’s executive committee. Mr. 
Mitchell spoke at the recent annual 
sales meeting of Fulton’s bag division 
in New Orleans. Increased sales per- 
sonnel and a new sales incentive pro- 
gram were among the highlights 
which he outlined to more than 40 
branch managers, sales managers and 
company executives. 

In reviewing accomplishments since 
new ownership assumed control of 
Fulton six months ago, Mr. Mitchell 
said the company is in the soundest 
financial condition in history. He said 
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that carefully-planned cost-reducing 
methods, higher efficiency and bud- 
geted operations have contributed 
materially to operating profit during 
the last half of 1956. 

Clarence E. Elsas, Fulton president, 
termed the re-vitalized sales program 
a “rebirth” and expressed confidence 
that the new ownership and Fulton’s 
years of experience should enable it 
to continue as a leader in its field. 

Jason M. Elsas, vice president and 
bag division general manager, out- 
lined individual product goals and 
reviewed the company’s personnel ex- 
pansion plans, which, he said, are 
closely related to the over-all sales 
program. 

Other speakers included Morris I. 
Pickus, president, and Dr. John W. 
Martin, vice president, The Personnel 
Institute, Inc., New York. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jonres-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 




















































Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City @ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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SANTA FE 


OPERATING 


ELEVATOR A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


well. 





| promptly with a call to BURRUS at Grand 1-7070. Our huge 
__ wheat storage facilities enable us to carry segregated stocks 
_ for every purpose. We will serve you quickly and serve you 


| KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
J. 


P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Minnesota Allieds Vote 


Dunwoody Scholarship 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
voted a $100 scholarship to the Dun- 
woody Baking School during its 
monthly meeting in The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company Clubroom Nov. 30. 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the bak- 
ing school, thanked the allieds for 
their contribution, stressing that 
baking schools are running below 
strength and asking the allieds’ co- 
operation in bringing more men into 
the baking industry. 

The scholarship will be set aside 
yearly, with Dunwoody handling the 
administration of the funds and the 
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needy students being selected by the 
school. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
contributed to the attendance of 
over 35—the second appearance of a 
successful baker before the allied 
group to bring the entire member- 
ship up to date on new trends in the 
baking industry. 

Tom Freer, Super Valu Stores, 
Minneapolis, in charge of bakeries 
operated in supermarkets for the 
major Northwest food chain, struck 
the note of his address with the com- 
ment, “One must adapt to change or 
fail.” He reviewed the trend toward 
large-volume food stores and bak- 
ing’s place in them. 

“The bakery department is the 
one remaining place in any food 


store where you can find a hodge- 
podge,” Mr. Freer said. “It is the 
only item the store personnel do not 
rack, and the bakery has delegated 
its responsibility for an attractive 
sales display to a driver or other 
sales clerk.” 

Centralized baking and the other 
types of bakeries in food stores were 
compared by Mr. Freer. While the 
centralized installation permits lower 
unit cost and enables the bakery to 
establish a brand name, the time lag 
from bakery to counter, and the lack 
of variety caused by this and other 
factors, make that system less desir- 
able in Mr. Freer’s opinion than a 
bakery actually in the supermarket. 

When a market buys from a retail 
baker, the time lag is shorter and 









GOGO 706 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





GRAIN COR 


65555655 
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S5oh Good 
550 5S 





PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 













L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 









































KOCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6 000,090 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
ARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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S. M. Johnson 


JOINS PANIPLUS — The appoint- 
ment of S. M. Johnson to the sales 
and service staff of the Paniplus Co. 
has been announced by Glenn E. Har- 
grave, sales manager. Mr. Johnson 
is a graduate of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, and for 
the past seven years has been pro- 
duction superintendent at the Al- 
stadt & Langlas Bakery in Water- 
loo, Iowa. His territory will include 
Illinois (except Chicago and vicini- 
ty), Iowa and Nebraska. C. D. Fer- 
rell, who formerly covered this area 
for Paniplus, will continue to cover 
Chicago and vicinity, as well as Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. J. P. Gagne, now 
deceased, was the Paniplus represen- 
tative in most of Mr. Ferrell’s new 
territory. 





the variety larger, but the two busi- 
nesses have difficulty getting togeth- 
er on a discount system. 

Under the lease-out arrangement, 
the retailer puts in his equipment 
and pays rent—the problem here is 
one of compatibility between the 
baker and the store operator, it was 
explained. 


The lack of qualified personnel is 
the most difficult hurdle in stores 
owned by supermarkets, Mr. Freer 
said. 

The allied trades set the date of 
the club’s Christmas Party as Dec. 
21, at the Hotel Leamington. 

The group also will hold a Christ- 
mas Party for underpriviledged In- 
dian children at a settlement house 
Dec. 15. Turkey and all the trim- 
mings have been contributed by var- 
ious members; they will also supply 
Christmas presents and a show fea- 
turing clowns, magicians and Santa 
Clauses. 

The group’s annual Bosses Night 
was tentatively set for Jan. 24. 
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BAKING INSTITUTE COMMENCEMENT—Some of those taking part in 
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Dec. 14 commencement exercises for Class 70 of the American Institute of 
Baking are shown above. At the left is Dr. H. E. Longenecker, vice president 
of the University of Illinois and a member of the AIB scientific advisory 
committee, who delivered the commencement address, “What of Good Citi- 
zenship.” In the center is L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
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Ill., chairman of the AIB board, who presented the certificates. Howard O. 
Hunter, president of the institute, right, acted as master of ceremonies. In 
the iliustration at the right, the exercises are discussed by Dr. Robert W. 
English, director of education; James T. Gordon, Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles, class president, and Charles E. Wise, Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., Philadelphia, class secretary. 





MEDICAL MEN TOLD OF ENRICHMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 





traction, or even less) can be sold; 
however, such low-extraction flour 
must be enriched with thiamine, nia- 
cin, and iron to the levels of 80% 
extraction flour. Not only are the 
levels lower than those in the en- 
richment formula used in the USS. 
but there is no requirement for the 
addition of riboflavin. In Denmark, 
on the basis of conclusions reached 


by the Danish Academy for Tech- 
nology, a government order was is- 
sued in December, 1953, requiring 


that all white flour, farina, and semo- 
lina offered for sale or delivery in 
Denmark contain 5 mg. of thiamine, 
5 mg. of riboflavin, and 30 mg. of 
iron per kilogram of the respective 
material. In Sweden, most white 
flour is enriched with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, and iron on a volun- 
tary basis. 

In Germany and France there is 
practically no enrichment of flour or 


bread, but in Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy enrichment 
of flour is voluntary. In much of 


South America enrichment of wheat 
flour and other cereals is under dis- 
cussion, but in Chile enrichment of 
all white flour has been mandatory 
for a year or more. 

Benefit to Public Health 

Those engaged in our enrichment 
program have repeatedly emphasized 
that the purpose of enrichment is to 
help correct certain defects in the 
diet. 

To make white bread a _ better 
food, desirable as that might be, is 
secondary to the use of flour and 
bread as vehicles for effecting an 
increased consumption of certain 
micronutrients. 

This has been accomplished. After 
enrichment of bread and flour be- 
came general, the average diet con- 
tained not only additional iron but 
almost twice the amount of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin as before. 

The enrichment program has 
played an important role in the dis- 


appearance of the frank deficiency 
diseases, beriberi and pellagra. For 
example, among 10,000 recent admis- 
sions to the Hillman General Hospi- 
tal in Birmingham, Ala., not one pa- 
tient with pellagra was found—this 
in an area in which pellagra pre- 
viously had been rampant. 

At a large general hospital in Chi- 
cago, in which beriberi previously 
could always be observed, a 3-year 
search failed to reveal a single case 
of beriberi. In 1948 and 1949 a sur- 
vey conducted among some 16,000 


inmates of the Chicago House of 
Correction revealed only two cases 
of pellagra, three of ariboflavinosis, 
and no beriberi. A point of interest 
in this Chicago study was that the 
decline in the prevalence of these 
vitamin deficiency diseases started 
very shortly after the beginning of 
enrichment of bakery bread in Chi- 
cago. 

Between 1946 and 1950, a number 
of nutrition surveys were conducted 
in various areas of the country; sur- 
veys of family groups, of factory 
workers, of school children, and of 
others detected only an infrequent 
case of frank deficiency disease. 

The benefits accruing from enrich- 





Industry Leaders Should Also Lead 
In Civic Life, AIB Graduates Told 


(See Illustration Above) 


CHICAGO—Bakers who take the 
lead in their industry should give 
similar service to their communities, 
graduates of the American Institute 
School of Baking were told by Dr. 
H. E. Longenecker, commencement 
speaker. Graduation ceremonies for 
Class 70 in Baking Science and 
Technology were held at the institute 
Dec. 14. 

The speaker, who is vice president 
of the University of Illinois in charge 
of the Chicago professional schools, 
is also a member of the institute’s 
scientific advisory committee. In his 
talk on ‘What of Good Citizenship?” 
he said, 

“T have no doubt of your technical 
abilities, but I am concerned about 
what you will do as members of your 
community, and as members of a 
great and leading food industry. Your 
role both as bakers and as citizens 
is important. 

“I know that you will be making 
the best possible baked products, but 
that is only part of your job. You, 
as citizens, will need to know the 
problems of your community, in 
terms of how you can help solve 
them—problems of education, recrea- 
tion, and civic management. The role 


of leadership is yours, but you also 
have a responsibility in the life of 
your community, and for its well- 
being. Many of your associates and 
your predecessors in the baking in- 
dustry have not only been important 
in their industry, but have also been 
great community leaders. To those 
of you who come to the institute 
from other countries, I hope that 
you may keep in touch with your 
classmates. I hope that all of ‘you 
can join in giving service to the 
world community.” 

Others who took part in the cere- 
monies were Louis E. Caster, insti- 
tute board chairman; Howard O. 
Hunter, president; Dr. Robéft W. 
English, director of education; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus; 
Evert Kindstrand, president of the 
AIB Alumni Assn.; James T. Gordon, 
Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, class president; and Charles 
E. Wise, Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, class secretary. 

Before Class 71 enters Jan. 28, the 
institute will hold a short course in 
Baking for Allied Personnel. Dates 
for this course are Jan. 7-18, and 


applications may be addressed to the 


American Institute School of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ment are by no means limited to 
prevention of the frank deficiency 
diseases. Some time ago I was en- 
gaged with others in extensive studies 
of the clinical effects of experimental 
diets low in thiamine. The studies 
yielded most convincing evidence 
that deficiency of this vitamin, to a 
degree insufficient to provoke frank 
beriberi, would produce disturbances 
of the psyche. Before enrichment was 
initiated, many diets in this country 
were low enough in thiamine to cause 
such effects. 


Even today, when enrichment of 
bread and flour is in general but not 
in universal use, a definite proportion 
of the people are probably subsisting 
on diets that are borderline in con- 
tent of thiamine. To relax our efforts 
now would therefore by unfortunate. 

A wealth of research and practical 
experience has proved the value of 
enriched bread in the diet of persons 
of a distinctly suboptimal nutritional 
status. Enriched bread is ‘also be- 
lieved to serve a purpose in diets that 
approach adequacy. 

Although the enrichment program 
stemmed from the work of a great 
scientist, much credit for the success 
of the program should be given also 
to the pharmaceutical manufacturers 
of the micronutrients required. Tre- 
mendous quantities were called for 
at the lowest possible costs. These 
have been supplied at costs so low 
that the miller and commercial bak- 
er have been able to enrich their 
flour and bread at little or no addi- 
tional expense to the consumer. 

The flour and baking industries 
have voluntarily continued this pro- 
gram, whether or not state laws re- 
quired it. 

Consequently, every person in this 
country is able to obtain this better 
bread, regardless of whether his resi- 
dence is in one of the 27 states that 
makes enrichment mandatory. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE MOVED 

KANSAS CITY—tThe Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. has moved its office 
here from the 12th floor to 740 Board 
of Trade Bldg. The phone number is 
GRand 1-0186. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


unchanged. Quotations. Dec. 28, 100 
Ib. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20, standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.05@6.15, first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.50@5.60, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Easily the lowest volume 
of the crop year was consummated 
in flour business in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 29. Only 
four actual working days were in- 
cluded in the period, and these were 
limited by celebration of the holidays. 


Total business was estimated at no 
more than 15% of five-day milling 
capacity. A further handicap to busi- 
ness was a slightly declining market, 
with most flour prices registering a 5¢ 
sack dip during the period. A scatter- 
ing of spring wheat flour was sold, 
some corn meal, and virtually no 
soft wheat flour. Most mills and sales 
offices planned to close Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 1, 

Quotations Dec. 28: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.35, standard $5.85@6.25, 
clear $5.45@6.15; hard winter short 
$5.70@6.15, 95% $5.60@6.05, clear 
$5.85; family flour $7.60; soft winter 
high ratio $7.60@7.80, soft winter 
short patent $7.51@7.67, standard 
$6.50, clear $5.77@6.25; cookie and 
cracker flour, in papers, $5.90. 


St. Louis: The demand for flour in 
this area was slow last week. How- 
ever, some interest was shown by 
jobbers and a few bakers, with small 
amounts purchased to beat the 5% 
freight rate advance effective Dec. 
28. Majority of bakers are still heav- 
ily booked ahead. As a whole, flour 
business was slow. Shipping directions 
were fair. Clears and low grades were 
just fair. Package goods held up well. 
Quotations Dec. 28, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.55, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $6.20 in 100-lb. 
paper sacks; bakers cake $7.65, pas- 
try $5.70, soft straights $6.15, clears 
$5.85; hard winter short patent $6.05, 
standard $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50, standard 
$6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: Consumer interest in the 
flour market was apathetic last week 
and sales languished under the holi- 
day mood. Even the options markets 
scarcely budged. Spring wheat flour 
declined 5¢ during the week. Kansas 
was off 1¢. Clear and soft wheat 
flours were unchanged. Preliminary 
indications point to a_ substantial 
turnover of holiday goods by bakeries 
here. One spokesman said buyers had 
plenty of money and housewives were 
intent on buying baked goods this 
year. 


Export activity was dull, with 
Greece figuring in about the.only big 
deal in the offing. 

Flour mill running time was re- 
duced sharply by the long holiday 
week-end, and output was below a 
year ago, and sharply below the pre- 
ceding week this year. 


One mill worked 5% days, two 


worked 5 days, one worked 4% days 
and the remaining two mills each 
worked 4 days. 


Quotations Dec. 28: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.16@7.28, 
spring short $6.71@6.83, spring stand- 
ard $6.66@6.73, spring straight $6.61, 
spring first clear $6.41@6.42; hard 
winter short $6.77@6.81, hard winter 
standard $6.61 @6.67, hard winter first 
clear $6.31; soft winter short patent 
$8.39@8.42, soft winter standard 
$7.51@7.69, soft winter straight $6.50 
@6.69, soft winter first clear $5.70@ 
5.79. 


New York: The local flour market 
continued to follow the seasonally 
slow pace, with inquiry limited to 
scattered, small-lot buying by bakers 
and jobbers faced with early replace- 
ment needs. The combination of no 
strong price incentives and fair-to- 
good balances by most buyers was 
a further deterrent to active selling. 


One encouraging factor from the 
standpoint of the distributor was the 
report that retail bakers had experi- 
enced good holiday business, which 
should cause an increase in business 
volume in future weeks. 


Quotations Dec. 28: Spring short 
patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.65@6.75, high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.63@6.73, straights $6.43@ 
6.53; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.75@ 
7.20; Eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.55; high ratio $6.80@8.20; 
family $7.65. 

Boston: Trading action was ex- 
tremely dull last week, a typical situ- 
ation for the end of the year. Quota- 
tions were easier all along the line. 
Most grades of springs were 8¢ net 
lower for the week. The only type 


showing any stability was first clears 
which held unchanged. 

Hard winter flours were 2¢ lower. 
The only change in soft wheat flour 
was a 5¢ decline on the inside quota- 
tion of eastern straights. 


Mill agents reported that, in the 
overall situation, there was practi- 
cally no inquiry at any level. Job- 
bers reported business very spotty 
and strictly confined to an occasional, 
immediate requirement. 


Quotations Dec. 29: Spring short 
patents $6.73@6.83, standard patents 
$6.63@6.73, high gluten $7.18@7.28, 
first clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter 
short patents $6.61@6.71, standards 
$6.41@6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.64@7.10, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.97 @6.57, soft wheat high 
ratio $6.72@8.71; family $7.67. 

Philadelphia: The final week of 
1956 contributed very little to the 
history of the local flour market. 
Dealings continued at an extremely 
slow pace, with only occasional small 
lots preventing business from com- 
ing to a standstill. Mill representa- 
tives were of the opinion that the 
situation reflected the usual reluc- 
tance to build up commitments at 
year-end, and the fact that cost-con- 
scious buyers found nothing in the 
price structure to whet their purchas- 
ing appetites. Nearly all quotations 
held unchanged from the previous 
week’s closing levels. 


Putting an additional restraint up- 
on activity was the growing Washing- 
ton attention to drouth conditions in 
the West and Southwest. Meanwhile, 
fairly good balances removed any 
urgency from nearby coverage, and 
there was considerable feeling that 
a broader movement of grain to mar- 











BANKERS VISIT MILL—A group of Kansas bankers recently toured the 
million-dollar push-button feed mill of the Staley Milling Co. in Kansas City 
to gain more knowledge about the feed industry. The bankers are members 
of a newly formed organization called the Association of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas Banks. They are the men who supervise the loans to 
farmers and other agricultural businesses in local banks throughout the 
state. Shown in the Staley laboratory discussing a quality control test, from 
left to right, are Hack Dawson, First National Bank, Leavenworth; T. W. 
Staley, general manager of Staley Milling Co.; John Gorton, Bank of Com- 
merce, Chanute; Linton Lull, Smith County State Bank, Smith Center, pres)- 
dent of the new association, and Elmer Modeer, Staley nutritionist. There 
were about 15 in the group that toured the mill. James E. Leker, Stdley pro- 
duction manager, and Dick Templeton, engineer, were in charge of the tour. 
During their two days in Kansas City, the bankers also visited the stock- 


yards and the Board of Trade. 


ket might put pressure on prices. 
Reports in the trade indicated that 
holiday turnover of baked goods came 
up to expectations. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Dec. 28: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby $6.30@6.40. 

Pittsburgh: There were few sales 
of flour in tri-state or city areas last 
week. Increased freight rates caused 
all who had placed commitments for 
patents at much lower prices than 
those presently quoted to extend un- 
til May or June. Family flour sold 
moderately well last week for deliv- 
ery after Jan. 1. Warehouses were 
stripped of their stocks to supply 
holiday demands for flour. Directions 
in family flour were good, but all 
other patents were extremely slow. 
Retail and wholesale bakeries re- 
ported a good holiday demand for 
sweet baked goods in all lines. Local 
flour mills and brokers are anticipat- 
ing some replenishing of stocks after 
the first of the year as some old 
commitments run out. 


Quotations Dec. 28, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard winter standard pat- 
ent $6.26@6.47, medium patent $6.36 
@6.52, short patent $6.46 @6 57; spring 
wheat standard patent $6.50@6.70, 
medium patent $6.55@6.75, short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.80, first clear $6.49@ 
6.75; high gluten $7.05@7.25; adver- 
tised family patents $7.65; unadver- 
tised family patents $7@7.13; pastry 
and cake flour $6.29@8.04. 


South 


New Orleans: A continuation of 
holiday dullness in the flour business 
was apparent during the week. Little 
interest was shown in purchases and 
sales were at a low ebb. Business con- 
sisted of one to two carlots for near- 
by to 30-day shipments, with hard 
winters getting the call. Practically 
no interest was shown in northern 
springs. Sales of this type were lim- 
ited to small quantities for shipment 
within 30 days. Soft winters were also 
quiet, with firming prices an ob- 
stacle to impending business. Cracker 
and cookie bakers seem satisfied to 
continue working down old contracts 
prior to further purchases. 


New business in cake flours was not 
good. However, deliveries showed 
some improvement. New family flour 
business was practically a blank, with 
jobbers pushing to reduce their stocks 
prior to the end of the year. 

Shipping directions showed some 
improvement over the preceding 
week, and stocks on hand have been 
reduced for the year end. Inventories, 
while low, are still sufficient to care 
for the demand. Inquiries on export 
flour for Europe and the Americas 
were only slightly improved. A few 
small lots were sold to the Nether- 
lands, Puerto Rico and Costa Rica. 

Quotations, carlots, in 100-lb. mul- 
tiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.20, standard 


$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.30@5.60; 
short patent 


spring wheat bakery 
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$6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, first 
clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten $6.85@ 
7.05; soft wheat short patent $6.10@ 
6.45, straight $5.70@6, first clear 
$5.10@5.55, high ratio cake $6.65@7, 
Pacific Coast cake $6.95@7.25, pastry 
$6.40 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Heavy buying by export 
interests in recent weeks, particular- 
ly for soft white wheat, has put the 
market for these varieties above loan 
levels. Flour prices have reflected 
this condition with rather sharp ad- 
vances all along the line but espe- 
cially in those varieties which use 
soft grades. For the first time in sev- 
eral years pressure on the part of 
wheat buyers, including millers, is 
greater for soft wheat than for hard 
winters. Flour business as a whole 
continued quiet, but there were scat- 
tered bookings, mostly to domestic 
buyers, who have watched local pre- 
miums for soft wheat rise steadily 
the past month or two. The whole 
price range was higher, with family 
patent $8.20, Bluestem $7.02, and bak- 
ery $6.97. Pastry registered the big- 
gest advance, moving to $6.78. 

Portland: The flour business sagged 
last week, with few new bookings eith- 
er in the domestic or export trade. 
However, allocation of funds to Indo- 
nesia is expected to produce further 
export business in that direction. Mill 
grind slowed last week and grinding 
operations so far this week have been 
very good. Quotations Dec. 28: High 
gluten $7.16, all Montana $6.97, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.17, Bluestem 
bakers $7.03; cake $7.85, pastry $6.75; 
whole wheat 100% $6.32; graham 
$6.11; cracked wheat $6.21. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The holiday dol- 
drums are still affecting the flour 
business, and the usual buoyancy will 
not likely return until after the first 
week of January. 


Quotations Dec. 28: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. 


The demand for winter wheat flour 
in the domestic market continued 
slow. Export business for this type 
of flour has been extremely limited 
so far this crop year, owing to the 
higher price prevailing for winter 
wheat than at this time a year ago. 
Quotations Dec. 28: $5.20, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 


While winter wheat is being of- 
fered, mills are not too anxious to 
increase supplies until there is more 
interest in winter wheat flour. Quo- 
tations Dec. 28: $1.85@1.87 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour was of 
a holiday character and the volume 
of transactions small. Only 115,500 
sacks cleared for export in the week 
ending Dec. 27, compared with 300,- 
000 the week previous. The latest 
figure included 46,000 sacks for IWA 
destinations. Domestic trade was 
light with requirements for the holi- 
day season purchased earlier. Sup- 
plies were moderate and prices un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 29: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6; sec- 
ond patents, cottons, $5.45@ 5.75; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$5@5.15. All prices cash carlots. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
was very quiet for the week ending 
Dec. 28, reflecting the general holi- 
day reluctance to buy at the end of 
the year. Prices of bran and stan- 
dard midds. showed a tendency to 
ease off 50¢ early in the week, but 
regained their position by the end of 
the period and finished without 
change. Flour midds. and red dog 
were steady through the week. Quo- 
tations Dec. 28: Bran $43@44, stan- 
dard midds. $43@44, flour midds. 
$45.50, red dog $47. 


Kansas City: With the exception 
of a little interest in sacked bran, 
the millfeed market in the South- 
west was draggy, suffering mainly 
from the holiday lull, it is believed. 
Offerings were plentiful, especially 
for bulk feeds, but generally there 
was not much pressure on the mar- 
ket. Demand for the sacked bran 
seems to be coming from the central 
states. 


Early in the week ‘the market 
had a firm undertone and posted 
some advances. However, the gains 
were wiped out the end of the week. 
Compared with a week ago, sacked 
bran is unchanged, sacked shorts 
down 25¢, bulk bran off $1, bulk 
shorts and midds. off 75¢@$1. Quo- 
tations Dec. 31, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $41.25 @41.75, shorts $41@41.50, 
sacked; bran $37@37.50, shorts $38@ 
38.75, midds. $37.50@38.25, bulk. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings amp‘e. 
Prices for the week were unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 28, basis Kansas 
City: bran $41@41.50, shorts $414 
41.50. 

Salina: Demand was s'ow, wi'h 
prices 50¢ ton higher. Supp'ies wero 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kynsas 
City, Dec. 27: bran $41 41.50, gray 
shorts $41@41.50. 

Ft. Worth: The millfeed mark>t 
was firm last week, with rather 
moderate offerings about offsettinz 
the demand. Quotations, Dec. 28, bur- 
laps: bran and gray shoris $4850% 
49.50, delivered Texas common points; 
50¢ higher on bran and unchang- 
on shorts compared with previous 
week. 


Oklahoma City: Sales reflected the 
holiday dullness and closed $125 
higher on bran and $1.25 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $43.50@44.50, mill run $43.50@ 
44.50, shorts $43.50@44.50, mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
feeds was active, coming from jobbers 
and feeders in the immediate area. 
Mills were able to dispose of all 
available. Prices were fairly steady. 
Quotations, per ton, sacked, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 28: bran $414 
41.50, shorts $40.75 @41.50. 

Chicago: Small price advances 
registered for bran and _ standard 
midds. in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 28. But the 
market was thin and a low volume 
business was conducted. Active trad- 
ing is expected to resume after Jan. 
1. Quotations: Bran $46.50@47, stan- 
dard midds. $46.50, flour midds. $49 
@50, red dog $50@52. 

St. Louis: The demand for bre 
and shorts was very slow. The price 
trend was lower and supplies were 
adequate. Quotations Dec. 28: bran 
$45.75@46.25 ton, shorts $45.50@46 
ton, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Trading in millfeeds was 
extremely dull last week. Despite 
spotty preferred price concessions, 
very little business was consummat- 
ed. Bran held unchanged all week, 
while middlings declined $1. Canadi- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on b 





asis of carload lots, 








prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
EE on wn be we 005 ne oadeas $...@7.60 $6.30@7.365 §...@ ... §...@... §... 
Spring top patent ............0.. 5.95 @6.35 ee Pe ee oD a0. 
Boring igh Gimtem ....cccscscces @.. 6.42@6.5: .-@ oR tee DS 
Ce. ME Se 4.650 0.65-8440480 508 a 5.97 @6. --@ .@6.50 6.71@6.83 
a rere eee cr ».85@6.25 5.87@5.97 te -@6.35 6.66@6.73 
oo ee o@ oe eso ves PP Sew o@ oss -..@6.61 
a ere er ee »1.45@6.15 5.40@5.65 coe « -@6.20 6.41@6,.42 
Hare winter familly ...ccccccceocs ~ wes see oce €6.3007.90 . @6.55 ine Boe 
BarG WIMEOE GGT 2 c:eccsccccrsos 5.70 @6.15 ---@... 5.76@5.81 .@6.05 6.77@6.81 
Hard winter standard ........... . eo coe . oa -@5.90 6.61@6.67 
Hard winter first clear .......... .@5.85 -@ ... 5.05@5.20 -@5.25 ..-@6,.31 
Soft winter short patent 2 soa -@ .@a -@ ... 8.39@8.42 
Soft winter standard ............ .@ i ..-@ -@ -@ ... %51@7.69 
Bott WHGOE SERRA 2 .n.ccccccccce sae axe .@a .@a -@ ... 6.5046.69 
Soft winter first clear ........... wer osc bee .a --@ ... 6.70@6.7 
i. ee an eee enn bee ».2445.25 4.95@5.00 -@a . @5.64 2 
ee See, SENS ns 6-05 :0'5.00 045.0500 4.49@4.50 4.20@4.25 .a -aA4.89 
Semolina blend, bulk ........ ee eee -. - @6.65 -@ a 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
yg a) -.. §...@7.65 §...@ ... $7.18@7.28 $7.0007 7.66 
ee ae ee eee 7.20@7.30 7.20@7.30 --@ ... %.05@7.26 
a a eer errr Tr re 6.75 @6.85 6.70@6.80 6.7346.83 6.60@6.80 6.50@6.70 
Spring AtAMEaTA ois ccccccccses 6.65@6.75 6.65@6.75 6.63@6.73 6.50@6.70 6.30@6.50 
oe ee 6.40@6.60 6.5006.60 6.42@6.62 6.4946.75 5.80@6.14 
Te =, ae re ae 6.63@6.73 6.40@6.50 6.61@6.71 6.4646.57 6.05@6.20 
Hard winter standard ........... re 6.30@6.40 6.41@6.51 6.26@6.47 5.90@6,95 
Hard winter first clear .......... ooo oP vee oo cox -..@... 5.30@5.60 
eee Wee BANE sbceocctcctcce occ -@ -aF.67 foe oe ere 
Soft winter short patent ........ er pee -@ we. TT -@ ... 6.10@6,45 
BOGE. WIRE GRERIE .2 vcs icces civics 5.95 @6.55 -@... 5.97@6.57 .a 5.704 6.00 
Soft winter frat clear ...2c.c.0-- eo A aT. oe .a -+-@... 5.10@5.55 
ee Gee: GI Svc sedswasacécse 5.70@5.85 5.75 @5.85 -@... 6.61@5.73 — 
Oe BOGE, GAPE 20600 eciswcescnss Se o@ <0. » on 41.864 4.98 er Bee 
Semotlina biend, bulk ......20..5% 7.34@7.44 . fee .@ -@7.33 5 a as 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Wamalig patent ..cccccsssses $...@8.20 Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.00 
pp saa s 6 sas o + - @7.02 En kcsasetaesss 4.70@5.00 5.00@5.15 
BAMOTH GYAGGR 22.26 scseccce -a6.97 Winter exports? ...... 45.20 one os 
RE. “se.edae dkénlow -a.78 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 


liam and British Columbia boundary. 


tBakery 


wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


papers. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis .———— —Chicago——— Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Dec. 24 233% 231% 241% 237 231% 229% 224% 339 3401, 
Dec, 25 - F * 
Dec. 26 241% 236% 231% 341 
Dec, 27 240% 236% 231% 3401 
Dec. 28 240% 237 231% 340 
RYE 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis polis 
Mar. May Mar. May Dec. May Mar. May Mar May Mar. May 
Dec, 24 135% 138% 149% 150% 129% 134% owes 149 77% 76% 71% 
Dec, 25 —— — HOLIDAY 
Dec. 26 150% ‘ees ces cone 149 78 76% Saari 71% 
Dec, 27 147% 128% 133% 149 17% 76 en's 71% 
Dec. 28 147 126% 132% 148 77% 75% 70% 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at 


Chicago 


__ TET C TT LEE $416.50@ 47.00 Bican 

Standard midds, -..-@ 46.50 

Fiemr wmid@s. ...::. 19 00 @50.00 

Red dog 50.004 52.00 
Kansas City 

NN a eit A aa caw cin $41.25@ 41.75 


Shorts 41.004 41.50 


Bran 
Toronto $50.00@5 


Winnipeg 


aa 
-@4 
.-@4 
-aa4 


1.00 


$2.00 @ 46.00 


Minneapolis 


3.00 
3.00 
5.50 


7.00 


St. Louis 
$45.75 @46.25 
45.50@ 46.00 


Buffalo 


$47.50@49.: 


49.004 
50.00@ 5 
50.00 @ 52.5 





t. Worth 


$48.504 49.50 
48.504 49.50 


Shorts 


$54.00@ 55.00 
12.00@ 45.00 


indicate 


d points: 


Philadelphia Boston 
$....@55.50 §....@55.50 
5 ~a57.00 .... @56.00 
@ nex owe eG 26 
. a4 61,00 Sic 


iNew 0 


rleans Seattle 


$51.25@52.50 $....@47.00 
50.00 @51.75 ere, lee 
Middlings 


$59.00 @62.00 


46.00 @50.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 







as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago: 











of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Dec. 22, and the 
7--Wheat——~ --—Corn—, - Oats—, 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 

BOGRCIMAOTO 5.2.00 0008 5,006 3,688 2,079 1,011 94 777 226 
oT” WPrrrrr reer 133 28 556 5 ; 143 
a ee 19,571 7,439 5,109 2,953 3,382 331 

AMOGE 60 accceeess 9;850 648 1,385 255 1,969 136 
CI. sb. 0h wees 14,284 17,810 11,189 3,011 2,639 2,112 

PS ere ac 526 1,726 0 327 866 
SPUN. “6.4:0'0'p4:6-4:440:04-% 28,554 623 109 4,445 5,908 562 
Enid ee rere 47,606 18 - 16 19 ee 
oe Meee 752 1,256 161 549 14 
GORVEREOM 600s cccnsec 590 101 284 
PEMCCHIMORM. 22020000 én : ‘ ‘ 
Indianapolis 4,405 2,195 634 107 
| ree re 2,909 2,215 371 537 193 
Milwaukee ..........-. 2,359 1,481 540 583 44 
Minneapolis .......... 3,901 1,712 6,053 5,274 1,537 
New Orleans .........- 717 699 87 38 4 
HOW TOR oi cccccces 3,733 62,676 167 108 36 

REE ac ccvvesess ° oe os eo Ke 
OMAR 2c cacceccerece 2,720 215 1,095 273 
POO 0h-0:0-0:0008 004006 738 56 100 66 
Philadelphia ......-.. 934 67 ) 39 
Sioux Clty ...scvvvece 2,179 401 686 én 
St. Joweph .....20-. 2,393 1,742 1,584 ea 
WE, TR 65.60 cs0ceds 3,170 168 51 30 
Wichita 5 
Salina + 
TREO aves twee eteaen 4,404 833 787 16 

Totals .......-..- 355,107 386,741 72,995 49,857 22,879 26,726 6,913 
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FORSTER PLANT DEDICATION—Top left: T. E. For- 
ster, dr., president of the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
introduces his mother, Mrs. T. E. Forster, Sr., at the 
dedication ceremonies at the new Forster plant at Ada, 
Okla. Dr. Charles F. Spencer, president of East Central 
State College, Ada, and one of the program speakers is 
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space. 






Rae 


seated at the left. Part of the group which visited the 
plant during the dedication is shown at the right. Top 
right: T. E. Forster, Jr., seated, and nephew, Paul For- 
ster, check over some engineering plans in the drafting 
room of the new plant. Below: Outside view of the new 
Forster plant which encloses 23,300 sq. ft. of factory 





an feeds predominated on most local 
price lists. Quotations Dec. 29: bran 
$55.50, middlings $56. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were dull 
and for spot consumption on'y last 
week in a typical holiday market. 
No pressure was exerted against the 
market, and price leve's held about 
unchanged from the. previous week. 
Mixers haven’t had much pick up 
in dairy feed demand and middlings 
now command $1.50@2 premium over 
bran. Mill running time ranged from 
3 to 4 days because of the long holi- 
day week-end. Bran, middlings and 
heavy feeds were about unchanged 
for the week. Quotations Dec 28: 
bran $47.50@49.25, standard midds. 
$49@5050 flour midds. $50@52.50, 
red dog $50@52.50. 


Philadelphia: The third consecutive 
week of unchanged prices was evi- 
dence of the du!Iness on the local 
millfeed market, and customers in- 
dicated they are in no rush to re- 
plenish stocks. The Dec. 28 list of 
quotations showed bran at $5550, 
standard midds. at $57 and red dog 
at $61. 

Pittsburgh: Mil’feed sales slowed 
last week. New freight rates added 
to costs, but supplies in all lines were 
plentiful. Quotations Dec. 28, fob. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $55 64@ 
55.80, standard midds. $54.80@55 64, 
flour midds. $59.14@59.80, red dog 
$61.14 @61.80. 


New Orleans: Some improvement 
developed in millfeed business to- 
wards the week-end, with strorger 
demand and bookings through Febru- 
ary taking care of the mill grind 
for that period. Supplies were not 
pressing, but just about sufficient 
to fill bookings. The price range 
narrowed between bran and shorts. 
Prices were irregular during the 
week, with bran dropping $1, while 


shorts advanced $1. Over-all prices 
in futures were stronger, and mix- 
ers and jobbers protected themselves 
for the end of the month. Quota- 
tions Dec. 28: bran $51.25@52.50, 
shorts $50@51.75. 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong, and price advances 
were registered. Milling time will b2 
cut over the holidays, and many mills 
will be delivering December commit- 
ments into the first half of Janu- 
ary, indicating how far they are be- 
hind in shipments. Also, Japanese 
buying interest has entered the mar- 
ket, and negotiations for February 
shipment of millfeed are urderway. 
California demand continued to hold 
up well. In the face of the fore- 
going, miil’feed moved up to $47 ton 
delivered transit points, with inter- 
est good and buyers pressing for 
delivery on contracts. This price was 
quoted for January and February 
shipment. 


Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51. 

Ogden: Mil'feed prices remained 
stationary during the past week, with 
demand and supply about equal and 
trading brisk. Plants will operate to 
capacity seven days, with the ex- 
ception of New Year’s Day, and are 
booked well through January. Quo- 
tations Dec. 28 (stationary): red 
bran and mill run $45, middlings $50; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$52, middlings $57; to California: 
red bran and mill run $5250, mid- 
dlings $57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of 
millfeed are ample to meet the Jim- 
ited demand, and there has been 
some easing in prices during the past 
week. Quotations Dec. 28: bran $50 
@51, shorts $54@55, middlings $59@ 
62, net cash terms, bags included, 


mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Interest in middlings 


continued s'uggish, but prices have 
remained unchanged over the Christ- 
mas holiday. However, bran and shorts 
are in good demand and prices firm. 
Most western production continues 
to go to eastern Canada with Alberta 
supp'ies moving into British Colum- 
bia. Quotations Dec. 29: bran, f.o.». 
mills $42@46 in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta $5 more; shorts 
$42@45 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; middlings $46@50 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 less; 
all prices cash carlots; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The price of rye 
dropped 5¢ during the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Dec. 28, apparently in 
response to a decline in the basic 
March future. Buyers did not enter 
the market, however. The flour price 
recovered, to end the week un- 
changed from Dec. 21. Quotations 
Dec. 28: White $4.95@5, medium 
$4.75@4.80, dark $4.20@4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Dec. 28: White rye $5.92@ 
5.94, medium $5.72@5.74, dark $5.17 
@5.19. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair, and 
the price trend was 5¢ up for the 
week. Supply was ample, sales and 
shipping directions fair. Quotations: 
Pure white $5.64, medium $5.44, dark 
$4.89, rye meal $5.14. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
almost nil last week. Directions were 
fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.61@5.73, 
medium $5.41@5.53, dark $4.86@4.98; 
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blended $6.57@6.67; rye meal $5.16 
@5.23. 

Chicago: Some scattered rye flour 
business developed in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
28. Prices dipped 5¢ sack late Dec. 
21, and sales developed. Later in the 
week values returned to their pre- 
vious level. Quotations: White patent 
$5 24@5.25, medium $5.04@5.05, dark 
$4.49 @ 4.50. 

Philadelphia: Reports of scattered 
selling of rye in grain markets ap- 
peared to have some reflection in the 
dark flour price structure last week, 
but dealings continued on a restricted 
scale and most bakers showed a pref- 
erence for sideline positions. The 
Dec. 28 quotation on rye white of 
$5.75 @5.85 was 5¢ sack under that 
of the week previous. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
been rather slow because of the 
holidays. So far, prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 28: Rolled 
oats, in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Alternate Members 


Named to Committee 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four alternate 
members have been named to the 
barley closing committee of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, to serve 
only in the absence of one of the 
regular members. They are John M. 
Barlass, Ladish Malting Co.; Edwin 
Harder, Hallet & Carey Co.; Robert 
E. Dunn, Van Dusen Harrington, and 
James P. Sheridan, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 














Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Dec. 15, 1956 (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
BULIAlO 2%cske2 oe 143 o% 77 

AOR « sieneceee ma 
BAMOR iieesc essen os 
Milwaukee, afloat 3,501 
New York ...... 

SOCOM: 2cN 400% ee 143 oo 8,576 


Previous week .. 253 2,536 1,007 








Walter J. Stockman 


VICE PRESIDENT — Walter J. 
Stockman, general sales manager of 
the bakery flour division, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has been 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany, it has been announced by Paul 
Uhimann, president, and Ralph Fried- 
man, board chairman. Mr. Stockman 
will continue to maintain his head- 
quarters in New York. He joined the 
Standard organization in October. 








—— 
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USDA REPORTS ON SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 12) 





ment in the agricultural commodities 
and cut down sharply on storage 
costs. 

Between July 1, 1953, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1956, well over $500 million 
worth of agricultural commodities, 
at export market value, were export- 
ed through barter transactions. 

Since the program began in March 
1950, barter exports have included 
most commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in appreciable 
quantity. Wheat, however, has been 
the leading barter commodity, ac- 
counting for over 40 percent of the 
total on a value basis. CCC-owned 
commodijies currently available for 
barter include wheat, oats, corn, bar- 
ley, rye, grain _ sorghums, rice, 
cheese, nonfat dry milk, peanuts, 
gum rosin, gum turpentine, wool, 
and cotton. 

CCC exchanges its commodities 
for an equivalent value of foreign 
produced materials, such as minerals 
and metals, required by other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Export Aid Programs 

Special export programs, and 
broad efforts to widen markets 
abroad for U.S. agricultural com- 
modities, are carried out under con- 
gressional authorizations. These pro- 
grams move CCC inventory holdings. 
They also move large quantities of 
supplies from commercial channels. 

The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480) carries important 
authorization for export programs. 
Other legislation provides the basis 
for additional program operations. 

A total of 44 agreements or sup- 
plements to agreements was entered 
into in 1956 with 25 countries pro- 
viding for purchase by those coun- 
tries of agricultural commodities 
worth $1.3 billion at export market 
value and $1.9 billion CCC cost under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The agree- 
ments called for purchase with local 
currencies which could be used to 
defray obligations of the U.S. abroad. 

The principal commodities included 
in the agreements were about $450 
million worth of wheat; about $250 
million worth of cotton, and about 
$105 million worth of rice. Quanti- 
tatively the agreements called for 
purchase of approximately 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 1.7 million 
bales of cotton, and 17 million bags 
of rice. The agreements included 
smaller amounts of a variety of other 
commodities including feed grains. 


1956 Expectations 

Shipments of Title I, Public Law 
480 commodities for 1956 will exceed 
4.5 million metric tons, valued at 
more than $550 million, export mar- 
ket value. This compares with 2.4 
million metric tons valued at $265 
million in 1955, and brings the total 
since the beginning of the program 
to nearly 7 million metric tons valued 
at approximately $815 million. 

Shipments under Title I in 1956 
amounted to about 12% of total agri- 
cultural exports. 

Tonnage remaining to be shipped 
under outstanding agreements is ap- 
proximately 6.7 million metric tons. 
Future agreements to be entered into 
committing about $400 million re- 
maining of a total appropriation of $3 
billion should result in the shipment 
of about 2.7 million tons, the depart- 
ment says. 

Reported shipments of agricultural 
commodities from CCC stocks under 
Title II of Public Law 480 from Jan. 


1-Dec. 5, 1956 totaled $98 million at 
CCC cost. Title II authorizes the 
transfer by the International Co- 
operation Administration of CCC 
stocks for use of friendly people 
abroad. 

Title III, Public Law 480, provid- 
ing for donations of food to private 
relief agencies for overseas distribu- 
tion and the barter of agricultural 
products for foreign strategic mate- 
rials, accounts for an estimated $550 
million of 1956 agricultural exports. 

Expenditures for financing the pro- 
curement of agricultural exports for 
foreign countries under Section 402, 
Public Law 480, administered by ICA 
are close to $400 million for 1956. 

Agricultural exports also were aid- 
ed by Export-Import Bank loans. The 
estimated exports under these loans 
in 1956 were $75 million in value. 

Direct Distribution 

Direct distribution activities, 
through which food supplies from 
CCC stocks or special purchases on 
the market are donated for consump- 
tion by special groups, were increased 
sharply during 1956. With volumes 
more than doubled since a year ago, 
this program assumed a key role in 
helping to move surplus foods into 
constructive use. 

For the first nine months of the 
1956 calendar year, nearly 2 billion 
pounds of food was moved into use 
in the feeding of school children and 
needy persons in this country, and 
the needy in foreign countries. 

An example of the program’s ac- 
complishments in surplus disposal 
was given when stocks of butter— 
long a burden, and virtually a symbol 
of the surplus problem—were com- 
pletely used up. As markets gained 
relief from the burden of the govern- 
ment stocks, commercial prices for 
butter rallied, to climb off the price- 
support floor, and rose several cents 
above it, the USDA points out. 

Supplies were also rushed to the 
aid of the Hungarian people, some 
going directly into Hungary, much 
more to refugees in Austria and to 
the Hungarian refugees in the U.S. 

The Plentiful Foods Program also 
tied into the problems of surplus— 
operating its continuing campaign, 
and conducting many special “plenti- 
ful foods” programs through the year. 

“The food industry and the nation’s 
press cooperated enthusiastically in 
this effort to help move more of the 
food abundance to consumers, through 
regular channels of trade. The pro- 
grams and the allied promotional ef- 
forts of the industry served to focus 
consumer attention effectively on 
foods in plentiful supply, swinging 
buying power to them, and thus help- 
ing to avert the accumulation of sur- 
pluses by broadening the regular mar- 
kets for farm products,” the report 
concludes. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 








try representatives, Herman Fakler, 
executive vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, which led to 
the most constructive efforts wh‘ch 
put phases of the flour export busi- 
ness on a cash subsidy basis. This 
has and will continue to result in sub- 
stantial cash savings both to the gov- 
ernment and industry in this export 
field. 

It is difficult to break with the past 
no matter how attractive such a 
divorce may be. The administrative 


heads of USDA and its operating 
units faced vigorous congressional 
criticism at every turn, particularly 
since the anti-administration critics, 
controlling congressional committees, 
have been sharply opposed to any 
changes which reflected the disclo- 
sure that the past rigid high price 
support policies have been somewhat 
less than successful. 

On the debit side of the past year 
has been the failure of the GOP to 
gain control of the 85th Congress to 
back up President Eisenhower. At 
least that is the way the professional 
politicians size it up. On the sidelines 
an impartial observer might find com- 
fort in the fact that the administra- 
tion and the Congress reflect oppo- 
site parties which indicates that the 
chances of radical legislation will be 
diminished and that the legislative 
result this coming year will be a 
composite of the best features of the 
legislative ideas of both groups. 

It should be noted, however, that 
returning and reelected GOP con- 
gressmen from the corn and Great 
Plains states are not too happy over 
the outcome of the November elec- 
tions, citing their displeasure with 
Ezra Taft Benson’s policies and not- 
ing the loss of GOP seats in the his- 
torical Republican farm communities. 
They say that had retired Rep. Clif- 
ford C. Hope of Kansas or August 
Andresen (R., Minn.) been named 
to lead the USDA the GOP farm 
campaign would have been able to 
swing the House, at least, into GOP 
control. 

It is not believed, however, that 
Mr. Eisenhower will drop his pres- 
ent USDA secretary but there is an 
underlying feeling here now that it 
may not be many months before Mr. 
Benson will find it attractive to stand 
aside and let the GOP political lead- 
ership select a new secretary, and 
probably successors to his immediate 
front office staff, which would, of 
course, include the retirement of the 
undersecretary, True D. Morse and 
possibly Robert Farrington, the top 
legal official. 

In the Senate, welcome new faces 
are the two GOP senators from Ken- 
tucky — John Sherman Cooper and 
Thruston Morton—both strong back- 
ers of the presidential policies in both 
the national and international fields. 
The return of John Cooper is little 
less than a net gain for good govern- 
ment. He has held two previous short 
terms in the Senate and subsequently 
has served in the international field 
with admitted success as the Presi- 
dent’s ambassador to India. That 
Thruston Morton goes to the Senate 
is also a big plus factor for the past 
election. Starting with these two men 
the GOP side of the Senate takes on 
new stature—both of whom have been 
significantly independent in their pre- 
vious congressional voting, but both 
of whom are confirmed supporters of 
“Ike” policies. 

As was expected, returning to the 
Senate is the GOP farm leader stal- 
wart, George D. Aiken, ranking min- 
ority member of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee, who undoubtedly 
will again be asked to carry the ball 
when the legislative chips are down. 

Looking backwards one cannot miss 
the great stature of the present as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, Ear] 
Butz, who came here from the marble 
halls of a university and mastered 
the intricacies of government service 
with neat dispatch and agility. Dr. 
Butz unhappily is destined to leave 
the USDA service at mid-year. 

Again to take up the credit side 
of the ledger, the promotion of Wal- 
ter C. Berger to be director of CSS 
and the accession of Clarence Miller 
as the associate director from his 
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Mostly Personal 





Royce Ramsjand, head of grain op- 
erations for General Mills, Inc., in 
Minneapolis, and his wife, Carol, an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Mark Allen. 

© 

Lester Swanson, durum sales man- 
ager for King Midas Flour Mills, re- 
ceived word that his daughter, 
Joanne, spent Christmas at St. Mor- 
itz, Switzerland. She teaches depen- 
dents of American service personnel 
at Hamburg, Germany. 

* 

Ed Cunningham, millfeed sales 
manager for General Mills, Inc., in 
Minneapolis, spent the holidays with 
his parents at Venice, Fla. 


Jetso Faber of Swardemaker Han- 
del en Industrie, N.V., Zaandam, the 
Netherlands, was a vistor on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week, being introduced by John 
Rockwell, Cargill, Inc. Mr. Faber is 
studying feed manufacturing methods 
during his visit in the U.S. 

€ 

J. Gilbert Smith, manager, Salt 
Lake Flour Mills, was elected vice 
president of the Salt Lake City Busi- 
nessmen’s Assn. during a recent an- 
nual election. 





previous post as head of the CSS to- 
bacco branch may be- viewed with 
satisfaction. 

The recognition of the administra- 
tive merits of Mr. Berger is not only 
confirmation of his capacities but also 
the recognition that the feed industry 
is probably today the biggest force in 
keeping down the inflationary influ- 
ences which are affecting the cost of 
the consumer’s market basket. Slow- 
ly it is becoming understood that the 
feed industry, with its high measure 
of efficiency and technical advances 
has been the reason why eggs, but- 
ter, milk, pork, beef and poultry have 
been able to sell at current price 
levels, although the distributive costs 
have been’ constantly advancing 
through factors which are beyond the 
control of the feed industry. 

And now peering into the crystal 
ball—looking forward. 

This is the year when the admin- 
istration can put forward a bold pro- 
gram to revamp the farm program. 
It faces a most difficult equation, 
which if not reconciled, will take the 
GOP into the congressional campaign 
of 1958 with low hog prices and re- 
sultant dissatisfaction within the 
Corn Belt. 

While little has been mentioned, it 
seems certain that the top economic 
leaders of the farm economy will 
demand that the whole program will 
have to be drastically altered. 

This congressional session prom- 
ises some sharp conflicts which will 
be above and apart from the normal 
divisions between low and high price 
supporters. It will mean a consider- 
ation of an entirely new farm pro- 
gram concept. 

The opening guns of the new Con- 
gress will obviously seé an eruption 
of ingrown complaints from the rigid 
high price supporters, but as events 
unfold the nation may look with some 
confident hope that the entire farm 
situation will be subject to some 
more mature thinking but not dom- 
inated by political considerations. It 
may ultimately resu!t in a condition 
where the farm problem will be, at 
least temporarily, taken out of the 
football classification. 
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Quaker Oats Portland 
Facilities Sale to 


Continental Completed 


PORTLAND—Details of the sale 
of the Quaker Oats Co. grain han- 
dling and feed manufacturing plant 
at Swan Island to Continental Grain 
Co. have been completed. (The North- 
western Miller, Nov. 27, 1956, page 9.) 

The transaction was announced 
jointly in Portland by P. H. Bimmer- 
man, manager of Quaker Oats’ west- 
ern division, and H. E. Sanford, vice 
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president of Continental. Continental 
expects to take possession about 
Feb. 1. 

Quaker Oats has operated the 
property since 1947, under terms of 
a lease from the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. Quaker Oats had announced 
earlier that it was discontinuing 
manufacture of formula feeds at the 
Portland site, and that it was exer- 
cising its option to buy the property. 

Mr. Bimmerman explained that his 
company had purchased the property 
from Union Pacific, rather than sim- 
ply give up its lease, “in order to 
protect the substantial investment we 


have made through improvements in 
the property over the past nine 
years.’ He added: 

“The Quaker Oats Co. is primarily 
engaged in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. When it became necessary 
recently for us to discontinue our 
feed manufacturing operations here, 
we were left with a fine dock and 
large elevators best suited to a con- 
cern primarily in the grain business.” 

The Quaker Oats Company will 
continue to serve the Pacific North- 
west through its Portland cereal sales 
office, under the direction of J. W. 
Fylpaa. 








Aeroglide Corp. 

American Molasses Co. 
Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartlett & Co. 


First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
General Mills, Inc. 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1956 ALMANACK 


Leval & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co., a/s 
Luchsinger, 


Meurs & Co. 
Macdonald Engineering Co. 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 


Bay State Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


Continental Grain Co. 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 
D.C. A., Inc. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 


Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

Inland Mills, Inc. 

International Milling Co. 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Meelunie, N. V. 

Mennel Milling Co., The 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novadel Flour Service Division, 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. 


Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
PTC Cable Co. 


Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
UhImann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 

F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
White, Bob, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
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Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Uhe Porthwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
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“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 
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Features of the 1957 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


oneeeeneecenees----------SPACE RESERVATION ORDER..--.--------------, 
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for 1957 ALMANACK Advertising : 
a 
ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. . 
- Size——— Price per a 
Width Depth insertion The Northwestern Miller i 
ire 7 x. 39 $100.00 7 

weitine 4} x 10 70.00 
os oe P.O. Box 67 1 
or i 
4% x 1% 55.00 Minneapolis 1, Minn. 1 
scaoabie 4% x 4% i 
‘a: 0 nae Please accept our order for an advertisement........ ' 
i ae a 37.50 inches deep by............. columns wide to appear in 1! 
So, > the April 30, 1957, ALMANACK edition of The North- ' 
reyes 3% 30.00 western Miller. H 

Bien 24 x 4% 

7: . EAU BE RRNRE 85 6 as ga ce sian ee bas temo new oan Owe . 
4% x 2% 21.00 one i 
4th cover—$30.00 PG | eS 2 ee ew ae ee ee ee ey PT ae eae eet ' 
: Te Sith mee aude an tote ce | 
vote vee ees $100.00 per page orless = SIGNED ..........sseesseeeeee0002 DATE .......... § 
inches. : 
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Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 

Dec. Dec. 
21, 28, 
—-1956— 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 36% 29%, 30 30% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 374% 30% 3 24% 34% 
Am. Bakeries ..... 36 30 31 3156 
Am. Cyanamid ... 79% 61 16% 18% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 41% 35% 36% 3534 

ee 64 54 554, 57 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 3634 28% 30 29% 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 106% 99% 995% 99% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 3234 27% 28% 29% 
, eee 108% 152% 156% 153% 
Cream of Wheat.. 3054 28% 293% 28% 


Dow Chemical 


Gen. Baking Co.. 9 
 - eer 142 125 129 12634 
Gen, Foods Corp... 505% 43 44 43% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 713% 61 66 68% 
ae 122% 108% 109% 110% 
Merck & Co. ..... 35 24 3 3056 
we Se 116 101% 105 106 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 3154 35 34% 
Sy Rare 179 150) 15634 156% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 59% 40% .... 42% 
Fae 102 89 weace Sa 
Procter & Gamble. 55 45% 51% 50% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 3534 31 33 33% 
. * ere 153 130 132 130 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc... 
Pfd. $3.50 


80 % 


Sterling Drug .... 62%, 50 52 53% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc.. 78 66 66%, 69% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 32% 26 26%, 2734 
Victor Ch. Works. 3454 2534 2634 26 

Pfd. $3.50 ...... 94% 82 cose SF 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% 135% 135% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd..... 111 118 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. ........ 155 158 


Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 9314 95 
United Biscuit of America, 
2 Oe RR reer 9% 95 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 95% 96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Dee. 
21, 28, 
-—-1956—,. 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bis. Corp... 6% 4 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 155 


% 5 5 
Ye 156% 158% 
Hathaway Bak., 


bg NP io a scaie 5% 334 37 3% 
Horn "s Hardart : << 2 
Co. of N. Y. .... 27% 235% 233%, 24 
7) aaa 137% 110% _ .... 114 
Omar, Inc. ........ 18 1334 .. 13% 
Wagner Baking Co. 534  inlscaca 4% 
oc MOO 111% 104 ance See 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 96% 9734 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dee. 





14, 21, 
-—-1956—, 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 23%, q *5 
oo Perr 60 50 54 54 
Can. Bakeries ‘ i% 5% .... *5% 
Cc - Food Prod.... 44% 3 sees 3% 
Ebewhibe Sieh reals 83q 8 o0.08 
Pra. Se eee ee 65 52 ace. Sa 
Catelli Food, A ... 28 244% --. 24% 
BP varnis ais enielne wand 40 38 so 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain 36 27 27 27 
a ere rrr 31% 25 254% 26% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 1” 5 wale: 5 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 95 87 <0 ae 
Lake of the Woods, 
Sere 144 136 swe. ae 
Maple Leaf Mlg.. 19 7 8 8% 
there ateeyecn 103 90 cane ae 
mec ie Grain, A 24 18% 24 
SCRE Ce eee 24 0 24 
Ogilvie PIOGP 250. 52 31 32 33 
re 160 145 150 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 Toro 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 18% 19% 
United Grain, A... 18 16% *15 *16 
Weston, G., “A”... 35% 17% 183% 18% 
_ SRR on 361% 18 19% 19% 
Pfd. 442% ...... 104% 90 0 


*Less than board lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harry B. Stoker, Jr., 


Joins F. H. Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry B. Stok- 
er, Jr. has been appointed to a posi- 
tion with the Van Dusen Harrington 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Stoker has been associated 
with Alastair Guthrie & Co., Duluth, 
Minn., for the past seven years. He 
will assume his new position with 
the merchandise and terminal eleva- 
tor division of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton about Feb. 1, announced Totton 
P. Heffelfinger, president. 
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~~" " “x Taeteege Masweated Ta Yield per acre__ _ _*_ _ “production — _ _ _ - 
tate Average’ : *Average* . * Average’ 
/ | 19bS-Sif 95s $1956 t19hs=54% 1955 | 1956 *19L5~5h° 1955 , 1956 

oo a te” ee Se 17000" “15000 “1,000 ~ 

acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minne ~ BS 26 L6 13.8 15.5 19.0 6L6 Leg 874 
NeDak. | 2,203 980 1,225 12.0 13.0 16.0 27,495 12,710 19,600 
S.Dake 239 71 130 11.4 10.5 8.0 2,803 7h6 1,0L0 
Monte | 1/1 _ _ 271 _ _ _978_ U/ 1305_ -1.0 g - 8. 5 5 a 183 189 _ 5,691 _18,093_ 
U.S. er = 1318 | -23379-  - iin . “ = ree 6 30,563 “19,580 _39,607 _ 





WHEAT PRODUCTION 7% 


HIGHER THAN 1955 


(Continued from page 11) 





harvested acre is far above the 40.6 
bu. in 1955 and well exceeds the 
previous record of 42.5 bu. in 1948. 
The acteage of corn planted for all 
purposes totaled nearly 78.6 million 
acres, down 3% from 81.1 million 
acres in 1955 and 7% below average. 


Oats Production Down 


Oats production in 1956 was the 
smallest in 12 years. Estimated at 
1,153 million bushels, this year’s crop 
was 23% smaller than the near- 
record 1955 crop and 13% smaller 
than the average. The small crop was 
the result of a sharp reduction in 
acreage harvested for grain which, at 
only 33.6 million acres, was the low- 
est in 17 years. In addition to the 
usual diversion of seeded acreage to 
hay, pasture and other uses, more 
oats than any other crop were plowed 
up or destroyed in connection with 
the 1956 Soil Bank Program. The 
U.S. yield of 34.3 bu. per acre com- 
pares with last year’s near-record of 
38.3 bu. and the average of 34.1 bu. 

Production of barley in 1956 is es- 
timated at 372 million bushels, 7% 
smaller than the large crop of 1955, 
but about one third larger than the 
10-year average. The decline from 
last year is attributed to a sharp re- 
duction in the acreage harvested, 
which was partly offset by higher 
yields. The U.S. yield per acre at 29 
bu. was 1.5 bu. above last year and 
the highest of record. 

Only one major field crop—soy- 
beans—reached a new production rec- 
ord in 1956. Several important crops 
made larger total production than in 
1955—corn, winter wheat, spring 
wheat, potatoes and flaxseed, which 
was third largest of record. Larger 
crops than last year’s were also har- 


vested for sugar beets, dry beans, dry 
peas and popcorn. 

Soybean production in 1956 reached 
another all-time high. The crop is 
estimated at 456 million bushels, 22% 
above the previous record of 374 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1955. The 
yield is the second highest of record, 
21.8 bu. per acre compared with 20.1 
bu. last year and the record yield of 
22.3 bu. in 1949. The 10-year average 
yield is 20.0 bu. per acre. 

Average yields per harvested acre 
set new over-all record levels in 1956, 
with few crops falling below average. 

The index view of the year’s output 
quickly compares it with other years 
and with the average of the base 
years 1947-49 which equals 100. The 
1956 index of all crop production 
reached 106 compared with the re- 
vised 1955 index of 106, both equalling 
the 1948 previous record. The 1956 
production index for feed grains was 
111, food grains 83, hay and forage 
111, oilseed crops 155, cotton 94, to- 
bacco 106, sugar crops 109, fruits 111 
and vegetables 106. 

Harvested acreage of 59 crops de- 
clined in 1956 to 319 million acres, 
smallest since the drouth disaster 
year of 1936 and nearly 14 million 
acres below last year’s total. Prin- 
cipal decreases since last year in mil- 
lions of acres were: oats, 5.6; corn, 
3.6; sorghum grain, 3.5, and barley, 
1.7, making the sizable reduction of 
14.4 million acres in feed grains. All 
hay acreage was down 1.7 million 
acres; cotton, 1.3; rye, 0.4; peanuts, 
0.3; rice, 0.3, and tobacco, 0.1. 

Production of barley in 1956 is 
estimated at 372 million bushels, 7% 
smaller than the large crop in 1955, 
but about one-third larger than the 
10-year average. The decline from last 


Crop Production: Annual Summary, 1956 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service makes the following report 
of crop acreage and production from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians and 


cooperating state agencies. 


Acres harvested (thousands) 


Average 

Crop and unit— 1945-54 1955 
a ae rer 83,260 79,530 
oe eee 67,192 47,285 
| 47,810 33,700 

Pl SRP, BBs. occ. 19,383 13,585 
St eee 2,489 1,348 

Other spring, bu. .. 16,894 12,237 

SS SAS eee 38,912 39,243 
Soybeans for beans, bu. ... 12,698 18,620 
Ne rere 10,443 14,564 
SR MS. . 0.65.0.040408 600400 1,714 2,049 
Buckwheat, bu. ........... 283 112 
PERN, Gs o.0.0.0:65:5:00 06-0: 4,190 4,981 
Sorghum grain, bu. ....... 7,460 12,866 
Sorghum forage, tons* .... 4,952 6,254 
Sorghum silage, tonst ..... 785 1,719 
Cottonseed, tons heeaa< nas cee 
a ee 74,382 75,360 
May, wild, tons. ..5.2.... . 14,282 12,154 
Alfalfa seed, Ib. ....... ‘ 1,003 1,392 
Red clover seed, Ib. ...... 1,745 1,315 
Alsike clover seed, Ib. .... 100 54 
Sweetclover seed, Ib. .... 290 254 
Lespedeza seed, Ib. ...... 783 872 
Timothy seed, 1. 2.2.00. 307 310 


*Dry weight. #Green weight. 





Production (thousands) —— 


Average 

1956 1945-54 1955 1956 
75,950 3,084,389 3,229,743 3,451,292 
49,817 - 148; 289 934,731 997,207 
35,637 "873,690 704,793 734,995 
14,180 274,599 229,938 262,212 
2,379 30,963 19,580 39,607 
11,801 243,636 210,358 222,605 
33,639 1,327,496 1,503,074 1,152,652 
20,926 253,653 373,522 455,869 
12,827 278,166 401,225 372,495 
1,636 21,558 29,055 21,558 
110 4,834 1,934 2,032 
5,545 37,959 41,243 48,712 
9,349 141,334 242,526 205,065 
6,389 6,313 6,877 4,690 
1,438 4,780 9,402 8,691 
or 5,340 6,04 5,495 
73,627 103,648 112,737 108,708 
11,914 11,849 9,062 8,671 
894 114,345 212,390 163,065 
963 93,612 80,682 71,900 
42 14,209 9,909 9,083 
214 44,832 48,292 34,940 
769 152, 876 175,365 145,830 
184 44,824 48,512 24,500 











Bernt & Ya / 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
YN KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 








OTSEGO 





A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Unitormity 


the priceless swat, in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


rooke) 43 KING —cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Manufactured by E. R. & F. Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 
FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 
If it's rolls, we have them! For any size 


mill. Diameter sizes 7", 8", 9", 10", 12", 
15", 18" and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 


inches. Most sizes delivered from stock— 
blanks or journaled and corrugated. 


Special Quantity Prices 


Rite to Ross for Rolls 
Exclusive U. S. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 


Sub Agents: Minneapolis - Kansas City 
Salt Lake - Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 


Write, Wire or Call 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 


1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: C6 1387 
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year is attributed to a sharp reduc- 
tion in the acreage harvested, which 
was partly offset by higher yields. 
The U.S. yield per acre at 29.0 bu. 
was 1.5 bu. above last year and the 
highest of record. 


Production of rye in 1956 is esti- 
mated at 21,558,000 bu., 26% below 
the 1955 crop but the same as the 10- 
year average. The 1,636,000 acres har- 
vested this year were about 20% 
smaller than last year and 5% below 
average. The 1956 yield of 13.2 bu. 
per acre was 1.0 bu. lower than 1955 
but 0.7 bu. above average. An esti- 
mated 4.6 million acres were seeded 
to rye for the 1956 crop compared 
with 5.1 million acres seeded for the 
1955 crop. 





GRAIN STORAGE 


(Continued from page 9) 





had been brought to 884 million bush- 
els. At the present time, CCC is able 
to store 984 million bushels of grain 
in its own bins. 

Bin-type storage is used primarily 
for corn, and most of CCC’s “bin 
sites” are in the Corn Belt. Storage 
of corn in the areas where it will 
ultimately be used as a livestock feed 
helps, of course, to minimize trans- 
portation and handling charges on 
this grain. 

Ships: Most of CCC’s 874 million 
bushel wheat inventory is stored in 
commercial elevators throughout the 
country. However, CCC has made ar- 
rangements with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to use 370 idle merchant 
ships of the reserve fleet for the 
storage of CCC-owned wheat. Wheat 
is stored on ships anchored in the 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 











REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 





mately $11.30. 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Hudson River at Jones Point, N.Y.; 
in the James River, at Fort Eustis, 
Va.; on Puget Sound at Olympia, 
Wash., and in the Columbia River at 
Astoria, Ore. At the end of October, 
the ships were providing storage for 
83 million bushels of wheat. 

Farm storage facility program: 
CCC makes loans to farmers, through 
County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees, to 
finance new on-farm storage facili- 
ties. Loans, up to 80% of the cost of 
the structure, are payable in four 
annual installments at an annual in- 
terest rate of 4%. Since the program 
began in 1949 loans of $84 million 
have been made on structures aggre- 
gating 302 million bushels of storage 
capacity. 

Occupancy guaranty program: In 
August, 1953, CCC announced that it 
would make payments to commercial 
grain warehousemen if occupancy of 
newly constructed commercial-type 
storage facilities fell below specified 
levels. The object of the program 
was to encourage construction of 
commercial storage space in areas 
where additional space was needed. 
Acceptance of applications was dis- 
continued in August, 1954. Outstand- 
ing agreements at the end of October, 
1956, covered 180 million bushels of 
space. 





WHEAT PURCHASE 


(Continued from page 9) 





for financing purchase of $56,380,000 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of wheat or wheat 
flour. The total of $78,516,000 will 
purchase approximately 1,100,000 
metric tons of wheat, U.S. No. 2 
grade or better, in bulk or bags, or 
wheat flour excluding durum wheat 
and flour milled from durum wheat. 


The terminal date of the contract- 
ing period under this authorization 
is Aug. 31, 1957. Delivery will be to 
importer ¢c.&f. Indian ports, or f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made not 
later than Sept. 30, 1957. 


All other terms and conditions of 
the purchase authorization remain 
the same as originally announced on 
Sept. 13, 1956. This authorization 
will complete the financing for the 
total of approximately 1,500,000 
metric tons programmed for the first 
year of the three-year agreement. 


Ceylon Seeking 
Wheat Flour 


WASHINGTON — The government 
of Ceylon is reported to have asked 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration about the procurement of 
approximately 20,000 tons of USS. 
wheat flour under an aid program 
for that country. Interested mills 
are requested to submit bids directly 
to the Food Commissioner, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food at Colombo, 
Ceylon, the Millers National Federa- 
tion reports. ; 


The specifications indicated on the 
flour are as follows: Extraction, 72%; 
protein, 11% minimum; moisture, 
134%% maximum; ash 52% maxi- 
mum; packing, 140 or 150 lb. new 
single jute bags; shipping period, 
7-9,000 tons as soon as possible and 
balance preferably in two equal lots 
at about one month intervals. Flour 
should be bleached and enrichment is 
indicated to be optional. 


If purchases are made under the 
ECA program, all bags must have the 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipmen<. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
all Vv 


Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product - improvements. 








Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








PLANT MANAGER 


Large Corn Mill looking for a 
plant manager with experience in 
grain processing field. Preferably 
a chemical engineer under forty. 
Reports direct to President. Salary 
commensurate with training and 
work experience. Send resume of 
personal history and work expe- 
rience. Please include telephone 
number. 
President 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 
404 E. Siate St. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











ICA emblem. The consignee will be 
the Food Commissioner, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


No date of purchase is indicated. 
It is understood that Ceylon is in 
need of some flour soon and if pro- 
cured under the U.S. program, the 
necessary purchase authorization will 
be issued shortly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Clarence A. Danielson 


Chief ADM Accountant 


MINNEAPOLIS — The promotion 
of Clarence A. Danielson to chief 
accountant of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, a new'y 
created position, was announced by 
Sims S. Adair, ADM treasurer. 

Mr. Danielson has been in charge 
of cost accounting for the company 
since 1950. He joined the firm in 
1948 and subsequently organ‘zed cost 
systems for the company’s oil plants. 
Prior to his association with ADM 
he was controller of Bell Oil & Re- 
fining Co. 

Mr. Danie!son is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and. attended Southwestern 
University, Los Angeles. 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
efofe) 41-S ee late MM Lola ilo] AM oleL <-e Mle lolele Ls 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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Your Baker 


Desowes the Beat 


Precise exactness in every detail throughout 
every step assures consistent uniformity 


in the production of the world’s finest flours. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, 


KANSAS 
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Ne DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTs. 
—_—* STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


- a: 


wheat for I-H flours is never "out of 
7 line’ for our mills are located to draw wheat 
without penalty from four major wheat states 












































[-} [ae] |: 

—Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and Nebras- 
| om | ka. That's one reason for unvarying I-H quality. 
Ae Ss) Se lL 
iSMERT- HINCKE( Milling 


KANSAS CITY, miss u®) 
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DAY AFTER DAY A YEAR AFTER YEAR 


a \ 
= When a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 


reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 


| / 
vi) 
‘ 
\T) 
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Art of being first 





So far as we know, Atkinson is the only mill that runs a final test on flour 


in the bin before loading. “IT’S BIN CHECKED?’ means just what it says. 
Result, the flour that goes into sacks or into bulk truck or car is exactly 


the flour you ordered—or it doesn’t leave the plant. 
Sure, everybody tests flour. The thing to remember (with your own pro- 
duction in mind) is that Atkinson has time for thorough tests—tests that are 


IT's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


ll 


complete, tests that are utterly reliable. They guarantee uniformity. 


ITs 
BIN 
AGED 
es 
*Registered Trademark 


| 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 





» MINNEAPOLIS 


e- 





Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 
ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY .. 





>»? 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW QRLEANS 
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GRAIN SERVICE ~ 


Guenputere 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha louston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Lo: Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








& 
Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville . 
Omaha —e- 
Minneapolis , ~ 

Buffelo Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus Portland 






MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 4 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers 2 complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a ficld siaft to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


DYOX Mer | 
for flour maturing /. A 
NOVADELOX - ne } 
for a whiter, brighter flour | ~W¥w j 
N-RICHMENT-A > NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
for uniform enrichment > < 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-79 
“Dyox,”’ ““Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoTos. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 





Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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